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Abstract 

This report presents the findings of an investigation into the reasons for rent 
arrears among local authority tenants and the most effective methods of 
arrears recovery. There was no single or simple reason why some tenants 
rather than others were in arrears but the two most important factors which 
distinguished those seriously behind with the rent were their household type 
and their rent payment method. Compared with all council tenants, families 
with dependent children and those who paid their rent by the Post Office Giro 
were over-represented among those in serious arrears. Most tenants in serious 
arrears had real financial and social problems such as marital breakdown, 
sickness and unemployment. Compared with all council tenants they had 
lower average income per head, a lower take-up of rebates and a higher 
proportion had other debts in addition to rent arrears. Local authority arrears 
recovery procedures were generally more effective the lower the level of 
arrears when action was taken. A number of problems of housing manage- 
ment organisation affecting arrears recovery were identified. Recommenda- 
tions for good practice are made emphasising especially the need for prompt 
recovery action while arrears are low and increasing the take-up of rebates and 
other benefits. 
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Introduction 

1. Rent arrears among local authority tenants have been a continuing cause 
for concern for many years. There have been a number of small scale 
investigations of the problem which have produced useful pointers but none 
has been authoritative, mainly because of small sample sizes, problems with 
sampling and non-response and the absence in most of comparisons with 
tenants not in arrears. The Department of the Environment has carried out a 
programme of research on rent arrears to provide the information needed to 
help housing authorities to tackle rent arrears more effectively. 

2. In 1978 the Department published a discussion paper which reviewed the 
available evidence on rent arrears and identified the areas requiring further 
research. The Institute of Housing was commissioned by DOE to undertake a 
national survey of rent arrears, the results of which were reported in ‘Housing’ 
in April-June 1980. 1 Also in 1980 colleagues in SDD published a study of rent 
arrears in Scotland. 2 In May 1981 the results of the DOE pilot study on 
reasons for arrears and effectiveness of recovery procedures were published in 
‘Housing’. 3 This report of the main stage study of reasons for arrears and 
effectiveness of arrears recovery procedures completes the programme of 
DOE research. 

3. This report incorporates the findings of five interlocking research studies 
of rent arrears in local authority housing in the financial year 1 April 1980- 
31 March 1981. 

Tenant Survey 

To establish the reasons for rent arrears just over 2000 tenants were inter- 
viewed in thirty representative local authorities in the Spring of 1981. 
Information was collected on household circumstances and composition 
and tenant attitudes. Just over half of the tenants were drawn at random 
from those in serious rent arrears (defined throughout as owing £50 and 
over) and just under half were drawn at random from the council tenant 
population as a whole, as a control group for comparison. In this report the 
former group is referred to as tenants in serious arrears and the latter group 
as the random sample of all council tenants. Annex B outlines the 
methodology of this study. 

1. Radford, D: ‘Rent arrears’ Housing, April, May, June 1980. 

2. Wilkinson, D: 'Rent arrears in Public Authority Housing in Scotland ' . Scottish Office Central 
Research Unit HMSO 1980. 

3. Duncan, S and Kirby K: ‘Rent arrears: Causes and Effective Recovery’ Housing May 1981. 
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Policies and Procedure study 

Local authority officers in the thirty sample councils were interviewed 
between December 1980 and February 1981 about the arrears policies and 
procedures operated by them. 

Effectiveness of recovery procedures study 

Twelve local authorities, selected to represent the full sample of thirty, were 
used as case studies for the evaluation of effectiveness of recovery 
procedures study. Approximately 2500 separate recovery actions were 
analysed to identify changes in arrears levels following local authority 
action on arrears. So far as possible these cases were selected in the same 
geographical areas and time periods as was used for the tenant survey. 
Annex C outlines the methodology of the study. 

Incidence of serious recovery procedures study 

A postal questionnaire was answered by 28 of the 30 sample local 
authorities, giving details of their use of serious procedures during the 
financial year 1980/81. Serious actions were defined as rent direct arrange- 
ments with DHSS; threats of distraint and the use of distraint; formal 
threats of legal action; legal action and eviction. 

Arrears statistics study 

A postal questionnaire was answered by 28 of the 30 sample authorities, 
giving details of the composition of gross rent arrears statistics for the 
financial year 1980/81. Special analyses of national statistics were also 
made. 
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Chapter 1 Summary and 

recommendations 



SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS 

(References to relevant sections of the report are given in brackets.) 



Arrears Statistics 

1.1 Gross rent arrears in England and Wales increased as a percentage of 
total rent collectable from 1.8% (£13 millions) in 1972/73 to 4.4% (£139 
millions) in 1981/82. Apart from a marked increase following local 
government reorganisation, there was no clear pattern to this growth of total 
gross rent arrears which increased gradually over the period, rising even when 
rents fell as a percentage of earnings. Gross rent arrears figures need to be 
approximately halved to give a realistic estimate of the arrears of current 
tenants seriously behind with the rent. (Paras 2.2-2.11). 

1.2 Three quarters of tenants were not behind with the rent at all, one fifth 
were in low arrears (under £50) arising from late payment or accounting and 
administrative factors, and only one in twenty (6%) was in serious arrears, 
owing £50 or more. Of these half, (3%) owed £50— £ 1 00 and half (3%) £100 or 
more. (Paras 2.15-2.17). 

1.3 Rent arrears were not distributed evenly amongst local authorities: most 
non-metropolitan districts, the largest group of authorities, had gross arrears 
percentages below the national average, while most metropolitan districts and 
London boroughs exceeded the average, sometimes greatly. Analysis using 
the Institute of Housing classification of local authorities by the 1971 census 
characteristics of their tenants showed that the most deprived ‘Inner Urban’ 
authorities had a disproportionate share of arrears. (Paras 2.13-2.14). 
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Tenants in Arrears 



1 .4 Serious arrears was rarely an isolated problem and was often part of a 
complex web of financial difficulties characterised by low income, sudden 
drops in income or increased demands on the family budget. No single causal 
factor could be found but crude indicators of vulnerability to arrears have 
been identified as well as ‘warning signals’ of situations that are likely to lead 
to arrears. (Paras 4.17-4.18). 

1.5 Serious arrears tended to be concentrated in particular types of house- 
hold. Two thirds of households in serious arrears were families with 
dependent children, and more than a quarter were large families with three or 
more children. However, the group most prone to be behind with rent were 
single parent families, more than a quarter of whom were in arrears. Families 
in serious arrears also tended to be characterised by recent changes in house- 
hold composition where an increase in the number of dependants or a 
reduction in the number of earners in the household had created pressures on 
the family budget. (Paras 4,19-4.27). 

1 .6 As is well known to housing staff the elderly were a very small part of the 
serious arrears problem in spite of accounting for almost two fifths of the 
council tenant population nationally. (Para 4.20). 

1.7 A higher proportion of tenants in serious arrears lived in flats and 
maisonettes, were dissatisfied with their homes and had moved relatively 
recently. This confirmed the views expressed by housing staff interviewed that 
there was frequently a close relationship between unpopular housing and 
arrears, with the highest rates of arrears on the most difficult to let estates, 
which often have above average rents. (Paras 4.57-4.67). 

1.8 The great majority of council tenants nationally, and of those in serious 
arrears were of UK origin. However, certain ethnic minority groups were 
over-represented among those in serious arrears. (Para 4.28). 

1.9 A quarter of households in serious arrears were headed by an 
unemployed person compared to less than a tenth of council tenants 
nationally. Unemployment is of course likely to result in a marked drop in 
household income necessitating adjustment in spending patterns; this will 
tend to be a difficult time for any household but problems may be particularly 
acute for families previously on a low income who have been unable to save. 
(Paras 4.29-4.34). 



1.10 Tenants in serious arrears lived in houses or flats with higher than 
average rents; the mean rebated rent for households in arrears was £14 per 
week compared with £11 for council tenants nationally. (Paras 4.68-4.71). 
Taken together with the data on rebate take-up this factor is particularly 
6 
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important; calculation of rebate entitlement for tenants in the survey 
indicated that only just over half of those in serious arrears eligible for a rebate 
were claiming compared with 70% of eligible tenants nationally. Those in 
serious arrears were also on the whole entitled to larger rebates. It is clear that 
active encouragement of rebate take-up could be an important method of 
maximising income and potentially of reducing arrears. (Paras 4.72-4.80). 

1.11 Some choice of rent payment system was normally available to tenants 
and there were considerable variations in the percentage of users of each 
method who were in rent arrears. Door-to-door collection had much the 
lowest percentage of users in serious arrears; office payment and bank 
standing orders had average percentages of users in serious arrears (but the 
latter was particularly prone to high levels of so-called ‘technical arrears’); the 
Post Office Giro was the system with the highest proportion in serious arrears 
(paras 3.5-3.23). The use of rent-free weeks was associated with low arrears, 
probably because it provided an opportunity for those in arrears to ‘catch up’. 
(Para 3.31). 

1.12 The average weekly per capita income* of households in serious arrears 
was considerably lower than that for council tenants nationally — £34 com- 
pared to £42. Among those in serious arrears the households with the lowest 
income were large families with 3 or more children, with a mean weekly per 
capita income of £26, followed by single parent families whose per capita 
income averaged £29 per week. (Paras 4.35-4.43). 

1.13 Tenants in serious arrears with above average commitments and below 
average resources experienced more difficulties in sticking to spending plans 
than council tenants nationally and few were able to save. Arrears was often 
one of several debts with three quarters of those in arrears saying they had 
problems meeting bills and almost two thirds currently behind with at least 
one bill other than the rent. Fuel debts were frequently associated with 
arrears; a third of those behind with the rent were also behind with electricity 
payment and a fifth with gas. (Paras 4.47-4.56). 

1.14 It is sometimes suggested that tenants who get behind with the rent live 
beyond their means and that arrears are a result of over-indulgence in luxury 
items. The survey evidence suggests that extravagance was a factor in only a 
small minority of cases. Tenants in serious arrears were less likely than others 
to possess consumer durables or to own or have the use of a car. (Paras 
4.44-4.46). 



* Weekly household income divided by the number of members, children counted as hall' a 
person: see chapter 4 for details of the calculation. 
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Arrears Recovery 

1.15 One third of the sample authorities had high levels of arrears, above the 
average for their administrative and demographic group and two thirds had 
low arrears. This reflected the national picture, with the majority of councils 
well in control of the arrears problem. The authorities with high levels of 
arrears generally had large housing stocks, and higher proportions of flats and 
difficult to let dwellings, indicators of widespread management and 
maintenance problems. Most used cash offices or Giro rent collection. 
Arrears recovery was generally one of a number of conflicting priorities for 
housing officers. The high arrears authorities also had a greater proportion of 
tenants in serious arrears. Because of these various problems the high arrears 
authorities took action later on average when arrears occurred, than low 
arrears authorities. (Paras 6. 2-6. 8). 

1.16 Inflexible staffing arrangements which took no account of the serious- 
ness of the arrears problem meant that in districts with high proportions of 
tenants behind with the rent, action was taken later on average than in low 
arrears districts. Management monitoring and supervision of arrears work 
varied considerably between authorities and was not closely related to the 
seriousness of the arrears problem. Some rent and arrears records were poorly 
designed and valuable staff time was wasted in adapting them for arrears 
control. Liaison with outside agencies involved in rent arrears such as courts 
and DHSS was sometimes imperfect. Training of staff was frequently 
inadequate for the complexity of tasks required. Guidance for staff on arrears 
procedures was often mechanistic and did not differentiate between types of 
tenants in arrears. Staff were rarely given feedback on the effectiveness of 
recovery procedures. (Paras 5.2-5.30). 

1.17 Analysis of rent arrears recovery actions taken in the 12 case study 
authorities in the spring of 198 1 showed a fairly consistent pattern: authorities 
taking early recovery procedures at or before four weeks achieved greater 
reductions in arrears than those using recovery procedures later on average. 
Authorities which started arrears recovery late were at a disadvantage. 
Threats of recovery action had to be credible to be successful. (Paras 
5.33-5.38). 

1.18 Authorities used a narrow range of recovery procedures. Action 
usually began with letters — initially polite reminders — and later, if there was 
no improvement, threats of legal action. Where cases could be dealt with by 
deduction of rent from supplementary benefit this was helpful. Visits to 
investigate the problems of tenants in arrears, counsel on rebates and other 
benefits and negotiate repayment of arrears were a frequently used procedure 
on average. (Paras 5.31-5.32). 
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1.19 Arrears recovery was a pyramid with a broad base of non-serious 
actions such as letters progressing through to a tiny pinnacle of evictions with 
most tenants clearing or reducing their arrears satisfactorily at each stage. The 
number of formal notices of intent to take legal action was five times greater 
than the number of cases taken to court and the number actually evicted less 
than one in ten of court orders obtained. Only a few authorities threatened 
distraint and the actual seizure of goods was very rare indeed. (Paras 
5.39-5.79). 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

(References to relevant sections of the report are given in brackets). 

Increasing tenants’ capacity to pay 

1.20 Authorities should ensure that take-up of rebates is as high as possible, 
through general campaigns, references to rebates in letters about arrears, and 
instituting thorough checks of entitlement as an integral part of arrears 
interviews. Where appropriate, tenants should be helped to complete the 
application form. Rebate applicants should automatically be assessed for FIS 
eligibility. (Paras 4.72-4.80, 4.40-4.41 and 5.21). 

Authorities should ensure that expert money advice is available for people 
with multiple debts, including tenants, either within the council itself or in a 
voluntary agency. Housing staff should be trained to identify tenants in need 
of advice and to refer them to an appropriate agency. (Paras 4.56 and 
5.84-5.85). 



Rent Collection 

1.21 As 1.11 above showed, door-to-door collection had the lowest, office 
collection and bank standing orders average, and the Post Office Giro the 
highest proportions of users in serious rent arrears. Local authorities wishing 
to change their rent collection methods should bear these facts in mind and 
plan the changeover so that problems are minimised as far as possible. 

1.22 Authorities should take tenants’ complaints about rent payment 
methods seriously and do what they can to make it easy to pay, within the 
parameters of economical use of resources. The changes consequent on 
changes in housing benefit provide an opportunity to review the pattern of 
rent collection. (Para 3.32). 

1.23 Authorities should adopt an appropriate number of ‘rent free’ weeks, 
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(sample authorities used between two and six) through the year and use them 
to recover arrears. (Para 3.29). 

1 . 24 The housing service is the customer for rent data and should demand a 
prompt and efficient service in a form useful tor arrears recovery eg listing 
tenants whose arrears are escalating for priority treatment, listing tenants 
against whom sanctions are due to be invoked etc. (Paras 5.9-5.10). 

1 .25 So far as possible accounting practices should be brought into line with 
tenant payment patterns to avoid creating unnecessary and misleading 
administrative and accounting arrears. (Paras 3.30-3.31). 

Arrears recovery organisation 

1.26 Authorities should define priorities more precisely and set specific 
targets to ensure that these are adhered to eg arrears should not exceed x% or 
£x,000, eg arrears recovery should begin at two weeks and there should be 
some action every week until arrears are reduced or cleared. (Para 5.3). 

1.27 Authorities should ensure that staff effort is commensurate with the 
arrears problem and re-distribute staff if necessary. (Para 5.5). 

1.28 Authorities decentralising to district or estate level should ensure that 
priorities and targets for arrears recovery are set for each management team. 
(Para 5.6). 

1.29 Authorities should give tenants more detailed information on options 
for rent payment and what to do when arrears occur, as part of a handbook 
explaining the tenancy agreement in everyday language. This should stress the 
need for tenants to inform the authority immediately of any problem affecting 
their ability to pay the rent, and should offer help and advice. (Paras 
5.25-5.27). 

Management monitoring and supervision 

1 . 30 Management and supervision effort should be commensurate with the 
severity of the arrears problem. Managers and supervisors, having set targets 
for staff, should monitor performance to check that targets are being met and 
identify any problems in implementation. Information required includes: 
amount of arrears in money and as a percentage of rent collectable, analysed 
into administrative and accounting and true arrears; numbers and 
percentages of tenants at various levels of arrears; details of types and timing 
of recovery action; and special analyses such as the proportion of cases 
reaching court action with an unclaimed benefit entitlement. There should be 
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regular supervision of staff to develop their skills and reinforce the effects of 
training. (Paras 5. 7-5. 8). 

Developing the skills and attitudes of staff 

1.31 Authorities should deploy staff so as to make the best use of their 
existing strengths eg using staff with rebate counselling skills with tenants in 
arrears who might be eligible for rebate. They should also develop the skills 
and attitudes of staff through positive training and supervision to tackle the 
full range of arrears recovery competently: managers and supervisors have a 
most important role to play here and some may themselves require training to 
help them acquire the necessary skills. (Paras 5.13-5.15). 

Guidance on procedure and policies should give information on the types of 
tenants prone to arrears and their problems, the appropriate methods of 
recovery and priorities for action. An understanding of the circumstances of 
tenants in arrears might also enable staff to see arrears more clearly, in the 
context of associated problems and where appropriate to seek a broader 
solution to rent debt. (Paras 5.17-5.18 and 4.56). 

Effectiveness of recovery procedures should be analysed and feedback given 
to housing staff. (Paras 5. 17-5. 18). 

Authorities should provide in-service or near the job training for groups of 
staff to help them to acquire the knowledge and skills required for the complex 
work of rent arrears recovery. (Paras 5.16-5.21). 

Liaison with outside agencies 

1.32 Managers and supervisors should intervene at the appropriate level 
with other agencies to improve liaison for example with courts and DHSS, 
and get the level of service required. (Paras 5.22-5.24). 

Early and credible recovery action 

1.33 Authorities should ensure their initial action is always taken after two 
missed payments (which will already be four weeks arrears in authorities with 
fortnightly rent collection). Authorities should only threaten actions which 
they are prepared to follow up. (Para 5.36). 

1.34 Letters should be used early, at or before 4 weeks. They should be 
simple and direct in content. They should always encourage tenants to 
approach the housing department for help if they have problems and should 
refer to the rebates scheme. (Paras 5.39-5.45). 
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The importance of interviews 

1.35 Authorities should ensure that tenants in serious arrears are inter- 
viewed as early as possible. Staff should be given the skills through training 
and supervision to interview sensitively so as to understand the reasons for the 
arrears, to counsel on rebates and other benefits where appropriate, and to 
negotiate realistic arrangements for repayments, fair to landlord and tenant. 
While for housing management staff rent debt is inevitably the major prior ity, 
it is important that it is seen in the context of a tenant’s overall financial 
situation. Arrears interviews should always cover rebates and staff should 
have the skills to calculate rebate entitlement and to help tenants to complete 
the rebate application form. Detailed guidance on calculating appropriate 
regular repayment of arrears taking into account incomes and household 
circumstances should be provided for staff. (Paras 4,47-4.56 and 5.46-5.52). 

Distraint 

1.36 The threat of distraint will only be appropriate for a very small minority 
of tenants who have ample resources but not the willingness to pay the rent. If 
it is decided to use distraint, staff and bailiffs should be thoroughly trained in 
their respective roles in the process and special liaison arrangements set up to 
refer back any hardship cases inappropriately sent to the bailiff. The ADC and 
LBA have produced useful guidelines on the use of distraint. (Paras 
5.57-5.62). 

Notice of seeking possession 

1.37 Once it has been established that arrangements for repayment of 
arrears by instalments have broken down or if it has proved impossible to 
contact a tenant with escalating arrears, Notice of Seeking Possession should 
be used promptly. It is vital that there should be a full interview and check of 
rebates and other benefits at this stage. (Paras 5.63-5.67). 

Possession action 

1.38 Authorities should take cases to court as a last resort, since the addition 
of court costs simply worsens the problem. Once they are convinced that all 
other methods have failed, however, authorities should make intensive checks 
of entitlement to rebates and other welfare benefits before taking the case to 
court. (Paras 5.68-5.75). 

Eviction 

1 .39 Eviction should only be used where tenants are making no effort what- 
ever to pay. Authorities with eviction rates much above the national average 

12 
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should review their procedures to ensure that this is not caused by omissions at 
early stages of arrears. (Paras 5.76-5.79). 

Rent direct and Housing Benefit 

1.40 Under the new housing benefits scheme, tenants on supplementary 
benefit no longer receive their rent assistance as part of their supplementary 
benefit, but instead have their rents rebated at source by the local authority. 
The arrangement known as ‘rent direct’ under which current rent was paid to 
the local authority by DHSS has therefore ceased, except in respect of non- 
rebateable heating charges which are paid as part of the rent. However 
‘arrears direct’ payments whereby a fixed sum (currently £1.30) in respect of 
outstanding arrears is paid to the local authority can continue in certain 
circumstances. Authorities should use time freed from rent collection and 
arrears chasing of supplementary benefit claimants by the new housing 
benefits arrangement to improve the speed of reaction to arrears and intervene 
early with other tenants. (Paras 3.24 and 5.53-5.56). 

Letting policies 

1 .41 Authorities in allocating dwellings should consider the overall running 
costs of the accommodation to tenants, rebateable rent, fuel and any other 
costs. Pre-tenancy counselling should fully inform tenants of the likely out- 
goings of a dwelling. Those ‘one offer’ policies which concentrate the poorest 
households in accommodation which is the most expensive to live in should be 
reviewed. (Paras 4.57-4.67). 

Transfers 

1.42 Authorities should judge transfer applicant cases on their merits, even 
when in arrears since blanket bars to transfers may be self-defeating if they 
prevent moves to cheaper accommodation where arrears may be reduced or 
cleared. (Para 5.82). 

Arrears Statistics 

1.45 The Institute of Housing, CIPFA and local authorities should make 
further efforts to standardise presentation and comparability of arrears 
statistics. (Para 2.11). 
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Chapter 2 The scale of arrears 

\ . . measurement of rent arrears is not the simple 
exercise it might seem, particularly where inter- 
authority comparisons are to be made’. (David 
Radford ‘Rent Arrears: How serious and how 
soluble?’. Housing , April 1980). 



2. 1 This chapter gives the background to rent arrears by describing national 
statistics on arrears; analysing their composition; reporting the percentages of 
tenants in arrears; and comparing rent arrears with other analogous 
payments. 



THE GROWTH OF ARREARS 

2.2 By any standards local authority housing is a major undertaking: in 
March 1982 at the end of the financial year 1981/82 local authorities in 
England and Wales owned over five million dwellings and had an annual rent 
collectable of over three billion pounds. 

As with any business there was a considerable cash flow, of expenditure on 
wages and services and of income from rents. Also like other businesses, 
housing departments had debtors and creditors, including tenants, some of 
whom were in credit and others in arrears. 

2.3 Rent arrears are defined by the Chartered Institute of Public Finance 
Accountants (CIPFA) as ‘the proportion of rents due from tenants still out- 
standing at the end of the year’. 1 CIPFA publishes annually returns from local 
authorities giving details of gross rent arrears. Prior to local government 
reorganisation in 1974, when there were more small housing authorities and 
door to door rent collection was very widespread, national average gross 
arrears were low, 1.8% of rent collectable in the last year for which figures 
14 
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were available, 1972/73. There was a sharp increase around the time of 
reorganisation to 3.3% in 1974/75 (figures were not available for 1973/74). 
Apart from this, there was no clear pattern to the growth of total gross rent 
arrears which increased gradually over the period 1972/73-1981/82, rising 
even when rents fell as a percentage of earnings. Table 2.1 shows that since 
local government reorganisation there has been an increase in national 
average gross rent arrears from 3.3% in 1974/75 to 4.4% in 1981/82. 



Table 2.1: Gross rent arrears statistics and average unrebated council house 
rents in relation to average earnings 1972/73 to 1981/82 



Year 


Total rent 

collectable* 

£’000s 


Total gross 
rent arrears* 
£’000s 


Gross arrears 
as a % of total 
rent collectable 


Unrebated rent 
as a % of 
average manual 
earnings+ 


Unrebated rent 
as a % of 
average male 
earnings for 
manual and non 
manual 
occupational* 


1972/73 


703,083 


12,716 


1.8 


8.4 


7.5 


1973/74 


NA 


NA 


NA 


9.4 


8.5 


1974/75 


835,159 


27,577 


3.3 


8.7 


8.0 


1975/76 


1,159,648 


34,779 


3,0 


7.7 


7.0 


1976/77 


1,476,294 


44,453 


3.0 


7.5 


6.5 


1977/78 


2,026,879 


61,978 


3.0 


7.8 


7.1 


1978/79 


1,734,326 


61,092 


3.5 


7.3 


6.6 


1979/80 


1,944,506 


73,707 


3.8 


7.0 


6.4 


1980/8 1 


2,266,718 


99,779 


4.4 


7.3 


6.5 


1981/82$ 


3,135,744 


138,667 


4.4 


9.4 


8.2 



* Source: CIPFA HRA Housing Statistics annually. 

Note: Variations in the numbers of authorities returning figures mean that these statisticsare 

not completely reliable or comparable from year to year, 
t Source: For earnings, Department of Employment Gazette. 

For rents , CIPFA and Department of Employment rent returns. 

:[: Provisional figures for 1981/82 

2.4 The picture presented of a gradual increase in arrears over the period as a 
whole is correct but changes from year to year are an inadequate basis for 
prediction of trends. Some of the figures for early years were based on returns 
from less than 100% of authorities and research on arrears statistics revealed 
considerable variation among authorities in the inclusion or exclusion of 
various factors, additional to the true rent arrears of current tenants. The 
research of Radford 2 emphasised that it was necessary to look at arrears over 
relatively long periods, eg 3 years, to minimise seasonal bias and random 
fluctuations and to establish real underlying trends. 

2.5 These figures show that local authorities as a whole were successful in 
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collecting over 95% of rent due every year. Moreover, the money outstanding 
was not necessarily irrecoverable bad debt (only a tiny fraction was written off 
as irrecoverable, see paragraph 2. 12 below), but was actively pursued by local 
authorities. Year by year, however, the local authorities never catch up and 
arrears have increased absolutely and as a percentage ot the rent collectable. 



THE QUAGMIRE OF ARREARS STATISTICS 

2.6 Councils collected from their tenants an inclusive rent, one sum which 
comprised the ‘pure’ rent element for the dwelling, plus the general rates and 
often the water rates and any other charges, for example for heating provided 
communally, for tenants’ stores etc. In chasing the arrears housing staff were 
concerned with the inclusive rent, the total that was owed by the tenants what- 
ever it was for. Rent arrears statistics published annually by CIPFA, however, 
were required to be only for the ‘pure’ rent element for the dwelling itself and 
were therefore somewhat artificial. However, there were variations in the 
treatment of these statistics as described below in paragraph 2.9. 



2.7 Radford in trying to disentangle the ‘true’ arrears of current tenants 
from the factors which tended to distort gross arrears statistics published 
annually by CIPFA, described the multiplicity of factors as a ‘veritable 
quagmire in the path of a useful comparative study’. He estimated that in 
1977/78 the true arrears of current tenants were 1.4% of the rent collectable 
nationally, less than half the national gross arrears percentage reported by 
CIPFA for that year. 3 



Figure 2.1: Composition of gross rent arrears in 1980/81 

(Source: questionnaire returned by 28 of 30 sample authorities) 





Arrears owed by individuals other 
than current tenants 

Arrears owed by public bodies 
Administrative/ Accounting arrears 

Arrears of rates included in rent 
arrears statistics 

True arrears of current tenants 
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2.8 Since that time CIPFA and the Institute of Housing have attempted to 
improve the definition of rent arrears to aid comparability and rent arrears 
statistics are now included as one of the key indicators of performance, which 
local authorities must inform electors about in their Annual Reports. Despite 
this, however, research on the 1980/81 arrears statistics of sample local 
authorities showed considerable variation in the treatment of various factors 
which meant that figures returned to CIPFA were not always comparable. 

2.9 The factors which were included in gross arrears in addition to the true 
arrears of current tenants shown in Figure 2.1 were as follows: 

a) Arrears owed by individuals other than current council tenants; these 
were mainly arrears of former tenants no longer living in council accom- 
modation but also included arrears on commercial property and arrears on 
garages let to non-council tenants. On average this factor accounted for 
23% of gross arrears. These were of course real debts even though they were 
not owed by current tenants. 

b) Arrears owed by public bodies: these were mainly arrears owed by 
DHSS for tenants for whom they paid rent direct to the local authority 
landlord and also included arrears owed by other public bodies who paid 
the rents of employee-tenants direct to the authority. On average this factor 
accounted for 7% of gross rent arrears . These were so-called ‘book arrears’ 
arising from accounting practices, not real debts. 

c) Administrative and accounting arrears: these arose because of rent 
collecting occurring less frequently than accounting and the close of rent 
accounts before the end of the collection period. On average this factor 
accounted for 4% of gross rent arrears. These too were ‘book arrears’, not 
real debts. 

d) Arrears of rates included in rent arrears: these arose because councils 
collected rent and rates together but some authorities failed to make an 
adjustment to show rate arrears separately. On average this factor 
accounted for 11% of gross rent arrears. These were real debts but were 
excluded because they were not for rent. 

2. 10 Taken together these four factors accounted for 45% of gross arrears, 
so that in 1980/81 true arrears of current tenants were estimated to be 
approximately £55 million or 2.4% of the rent collectable. This finding was 
very similar to the estimate of the proportion of true arrears to gross arrears 
made by Radford, looking at 1977/78 arrears statistics. 4 These findings 
suggest that the gross arrears statistics in Figure 2. 1 need to be approximately 
halved to give an estimate of the true arrears of current tenants seriously 
behind with the rent. 

2.11 If the figures are to be of any use to electors, local authorities and 
government it is important that reporting of rent arrears statistics by councils 
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should be on the same comparable basis. CIPFA, the Institute of Housing and 
local authorities should make further attempts to standardise presentation. 



AMOUNTS WRITTEN OFF AS BAD DEBTS 

2. 1 2 Local authorities did not write off the arrears of current tenants since it 
was possible to continue to attempt recovery. Arrears of former tenants were 
written off only where efforts at recovery had failed and further action was not 
practicable or cost-effective. Write offs in 1980/8 1 were six million pounds, a 
fraction of the total rent collectable in that year of two and a quarter billion 
pounds. 



VARIATIONS IN ARREARS LEVELS 
AMONG AUTHORITIES 

2. 1 3 The annual average for all authorities published by CIPFA masked the 
very considerable variations between authorities in gross arrears as 
percentages of rent collectable. The seventy metropolitan districts and 

Figure 2.2: The share of dwellings, rent collectable and gross rent arrears of 
different types of Local Authority 1980/81 
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London boroughs had under half of all dwellings and tenants but almost three 
quarters of the rent arrears of English local authorities in 1980/81 while the 
two hundred and ninety six English non-metropolitan districts had 
correspondingly low arrears. In an analysis using the classification devised by 
Radford, see Annex D, the highest arrears occurred among the local 
authorities with the highest levels of economic and social deprivation, the 
thirty two classified as ‘Inner Urban’ and the thirteen classified as ‘Mersey- 
side/Tyneside’. 5 Figure 2.2 shows that these forty five councils, which had less 
than one third of the rent collectable and the dwellings, were responsible for 
half of all arrears of English local authorities. 



2.14 Although Radford found that the demographic characteristics of 
tenants were the best predictors of arrears levels, he also pointed out the 
considerable variations in arrears levels between authorities within the same 
demographic groupings. 6 Arrears levels within the thirty case study 
authorities in 1980/81 showed similar variations: the authority with the 
highest arrears had a rate almost one hundred times greater than that of the 
lowest arrears authority (1 1.98% compared with 0. 12% of rent collectable) yet 
both were classified as ‘Inner Urban’. There were wide ranges in the other 
demographic groups also. Figure 2.3 gives the true arrears percentages for the 
thirty sample authorities. 

Figure 2.3: True rent arrears of current tenants as a percentage of rent 
collectable in 1980/81 in sample authorities 




True rent arrears of current tenants 



— i 

1 3 % 
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TENANTS IN ARREARS 



Figure 2.4: Rent arrears among council tenants in 1980/81 




Tenants with low arrears (under £50) 



Tenants with serious arrears (£50 + ) 
Tenants with no arrears 



2. 15 Figure 2.4 shows that when the tenant survey was done in March 198 1, 
nationally three quarters of tenants owed no rent, one fifth were in low arrears 
(under £50) and only one tenant in twenty (6%) was in high rent arrears (£50 or 
more). These findings were very similar to those of Radford who found that in 
1977/78 three quarters of tenants owed no arrears, one fifth were in low 
arrears and only one in twelve was in high arrears. 7 

Figure 2.5: Percentage of all tenants in serious arrears (£50+) in sample 
authorities in 1980/81 




Percentage of all tenants in serious arrears 
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2.16 The proportion of all tenants in arrears varied considerably between 
local authorities: those with the highest arrears had over half of all tenants 
behind with the rent to some extent while those with the lowest arrears had less 
than one in ten of all tenants in any level of arrears. The percentage of tenants 
in serious arrears (£50 or more) ranged from 27% to only 1% of all tenants. 
Figure 2.5 gives the percentage of tenants in serious arrears in the thirty case 
study authorities. 

2.17 Radford showed that the relatively large percentage of tenants in low 
arrears owed a small proportion of all arrears. In contrast the small 
percentage with serious arrears owed a disproportionately large share of all 
arrears. At first sight it might seem alarming that about a quarter of ail tenants 
were behind with the rent but it must be emphasised that four out of five were 
in low arrears only, which mainly arose from late payment or accounting 
delays as distinct from the small minority in serious arrears who had failed to 
make a series of payments. 



HOW DO RENT ARREARS COMPARE WITH OTHER DEBTS? 

2.18 Comparisons between rent arrears and other debts are very hard to 
make because of the scarcity of published information on indebtedness in 
other sectors of the economy. Most published information relates to bad debts 
which are comparable with amounts written off rather than rent arrears as a 
whole. In an article in 1978, Schofield, Chief Housing Manager of Welling- 
borough district council argued that rent arrears were at least no worse and 
sometimes better than debts of commercial organisations he knew of. 8 In a 
further article in 1982 9 he developed his case and stated that building societies 
only began to worry about mortgage arrears when two months’ payments 
were outstanding, the equivalent of eight weeks’ rent for local authority 
tenants. One large building society he knew of had about 2% of mortgagors 
owing more than two months’ repayments, only a little less than the average of 
3% of local authority tenants owing over eight weeks’ rent. The building 
society customers were carefully screened and required to have a minimum 
income before they were accepted whereas council tenants were housed on 
grounds of need and in effect selected their landlord rather than being selected 
themselves. Of course such comparisons must be treated with great caution 
since the populations concerned and size of payments involved might be very 
different. 

2. 19 Unfortunately, owing to considerations of commercial confidentiality, 
little detailed hard information on the private sector is available. The 
Crowther Committee on consumer credit (197 1) 10 estimated that 10% of those 
surveyed had difficulties in making repayments. The Office of Fair Trading in 
1977 11 estimated that 5% had difficulty in keeping up with credit repayments. 
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In 1980 the National Consumer Council 12 estimated that 1% of those using 
credit had difficulty with repayments. Rock in 1973 13 estimated that the range 
of creditors’ accounts which had repayment difficulties at some time was 
between 50% and 90% of all accounts. Doig and Millar 14 in 1981 gave a range 
of 10% to 25% for accounts of Scottish creditors experiencing difficulty with 
repayment. Although information is limited, there are problems of definition, 
and some of these studies are now quite old, overall the conclusion seems clear 
that rent arrears are not unlike financial difficulties experienced in the private 
sector. 

2.20 The public sector was necessarily more open on debts and there were 
some interesting comparisons. The 1979 LAMSAC study of local authority 
mortgage arrears 15 found that approximately 18% of all local authority 
mortgage accounts were behind to some extent in 1976/77 and it can be 
estimated that the outstanding debt was roughly 4% of payments due in the 
year, somewhat higher than the gross rent arrears percentage of 3% in the 
same year in England and Wales. 

2.21 Comparisons between rent arrears and rate arrears are difficult because 
the rate arrears statistics published annually by CIPFA combine domestic 
with all other ratepayers. Figures on rate arrears for 1980/81 published by 
CIPFA 16 showed that gross rate arrears were 1 .9% of the total rate collectable 
at the end of that year when gross rent arrears were 4.4%. Reminders had been 
issued to the equivalent of 22% of all payers of rates, suggesting that the 
proportion behind with the rates to any extent was similar to the proportion in 
any level of rent arrears. It must be stressed that in both cases the great 
majority were only behind with small sums and that the two populations were 
not truly comparable. 

2.22 Finally there was evidence on fuel debts from Berthoud’s study 17 of 
domestic consumers. This showed that about 31% of quarterly electricity bills 
were followed up by a reminder three weeks after the initial demand and that 
8% received a final demand five weeks after the initial bill. In the gas industry 
25% of quarterly bills were followed up by a reminder at four weeks after the 
initial bill and a threat of disconnection was made to 6% at six weeks after the 
initial demand. Again these figures seemed broadly comparable to the 
percentages behind with the rent, where about 27% were behind at all but only 
about 6% owed more than 4 weeks (although of course a quarterly bill behind 
represents twelve weeks’ debt). The debt profile was also similar to that for 
rent arrears in that most were late payments and only a tiny minority of all 
final demands, about one in a thousand bills, led to disconnection, though a 
higher proportion of electricity than gas consumers were disconnected. 

2.23 Slow payers are a problem which all organisations providing services 
on credit have to deal with. From the limited evidence available it appears that 
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the incidence of rent arrears amongst council tenants is broadly similar to the 
proportion behind with other kinds of payments. 



arrears of former tenants 

2.24 Arrears of ex-tenants, although sizeable, were fixed debts whereas 
current tenants’ arrears could increase with every passing week. Local 
authorities therefore treated current tenants’ arrears as the higher priority and 
former tenant arrears were often relegated to a relatively low level of 
importance. In any case arrears of ex-tenants presented special difficulties for 
local authorities who often experienced problems in tracing those debtors and 
recovering arrears. This research has also concentrated on current tenant 
arrears because of the different policies and procedures for dealing with 
former tenant arrears. There was no evidence on the characteristics of ex- 
tenants in arrears nor on the effectiveness of recovery procedures used against 
them. 



NOTE TO FIGURES 2.3 AND 2.5: LIST OF SAMPLE AUTHORITY NUMBERS 



1 . 


Lambeth 


11. 


Liverpool 


21. 


Batli 


2. 


Hackney 


12. 


Rotherham 


22. 


Salisbury 


3. 


Wandsworth 


13. 


Barnet 


23. 


Hinckley and Bosworth 


4. 


Haringey 


14. 


Worcester 


24, 


West Lancs 


5. 


Manchester 


15. 


Barnsley 


25. 


Wigan 


6. 


Bradford 


16, 


Glanford 


26. 


Welwyn Hatfield 


7. 


Salford 


17. 


Hyndburn 


27. 


East Yorks 


8, 


Ealing 


18. 


Gateshead 


28. 


Beverley 


9. 


Leicester 


19. 


Bolsover 


29. 


Stoke on Trent 


10. 


Birmingham 


20. 


Halton 


30. 


Warrington 
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Chapter 3 Rent collection and 

accounting 

\ . . enlightened housing managers from Octavia Hill 
onwards have realised that they have to adopt the 
arrangements which will make the payment of rent a 
regular and accepted routine’. (NCC Behind with the 
rent 1976) 



3. 1 Local authority housing is big business and the collection of the two and 
a quarter billion pounds annual rent collectable in 1980/81 was a major 
activity of housing staff. In the Institute of Housing Annual Review 1980 1 it 
was estimated that rent collection and accounting averaged 17% of housing 
staff time and was the largest single activity. 

3.2 The pattern of rent payment in each authority was the result of inter- 
action between the options allowed by the council and the choices made by the 
tenants. The local authority was constrained by the costs in money or staff, by 
considerations of staff security and within these limitations, the desirability of 
making it easy for tenants to pay. However, the tenants could only choose 
from the range of payment options offered by the council, and direct rent 
payments from DHSS were only an option for those both in arrears and in 
receipt of supplementary benefit. (Paragraph 3.24 gives details of how the 
introduction of housing benefit affects supplementary benefit claimants.) 
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Figure 3.1: Rent collection in local authorities 
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MAJOR RENT COLLECTION METHOD 



3.3 Details of the major methods of rent collection which together 
accounted for over 90% of all tenants nationally are set out in figure 3.1. Office 
payment was the most widely available, with nine out of every ten sample 
authorities allowing tenants to pay this way. Six out of every ten sample 
authorities allowed tenants to pay a door to door collector or to pay at the 
Post Office using the Giro system. The major method of payment for each 
local authority was defined as that used by the largest single group of tenants. 
Two fifths of authorities had most of their tenants paying door to door 
collectors; for one third the major method was office payments and for one 
sixth the Post Office Giro. There were no comparable national published 
statistics but analysis of unpublished data from the loH 198 1 Annual Return, 
answered by over 90% of authorities, produced very similar figures: 38% of 
tenants paying at the door, 37% at an office and 16% using the Post Office 
Giro. 

3.4 Figure 3.2 shows that there were considerable differences between 
tenants in serious arrears and the random sample of all tenants in the rent 
payment methods they used. Compared with other tenants, those in serious 
arrears made low use of door to door collectors and high use of Post Office 
Giro. 

Figure 3.2: Usual rent payment method 




Random sample of all tenants 
Method 

By Post Office Giro 
By bankers ardor 
By cheque through the post 
By deduction from wages 





Rent paid direct by DHSS 
Other methods 

To a rent collector 
At a council office 
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3.5 Figure 3.3 gives the proportion of tenants in arrears for the three major 
payment methods. 



Figure 3.3: Percentage of tenants in arrears for each major payment method 




collection collection Giro 




Tenants in high arrears (£50 + ) 



Tenants in low arrears (up to £50) 



Tenants with no arrears 



While only one in every hundred door to door payers were in serious arrears, 
no less than one in eight Post Office Giro payers were seriously behind with 
the rent. 



DOOR TO DOOR COLLECTION 



3.6 Door to door collection was still the major method of rent payment 
nationally, mainly outside London and the inner urban Metropolitan 
Districts. It had a number of advantages which made it very popular both with 
housing staff and with tenants paying this way. 



3.7 From the point of view of the council, the initiative was with the local 
authority unlike the other systems which relied on the tenant to take positive 
action to pay the rent. Housing managers valued the regular personal contact 
afforded by door to door collection as important in the landlord-tenant 
relationship generally and as a preventative measure and early warning system 
of arrears. Most authorities arranged for rent collectors to call back on tenants 
out at the regular call, thus increasing the chances of collecting the rent 
successfully before the close of accounts. One very important aspect was that 
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the rent book was completed and arrears were brought to the attention of 
tenants immediately. 

3.8 The major disadvantages of door to door collection for authorities were 
the reverse of its advantages to tenants (discussed in para 3.9 below). The 
regularity of calls put staff carrying large amounts of cash at risk and for this 
reason it was often not used in inner urban areas. Door to door collection was 
labour intensive but managers using it felt that even so it was cost effective, 
arguing that any savings on collection staff from abandoning door to door 
collection would be more than offset by increased arrears chasing and the cost 
of servicing loans on extra arrears generated by changing the method of rent 
collection. 

3.9 Of those who paid their rent to a door to door collector, most (nine 
tenths of the random sample and two thirds of those in serious arrears) had 
experienced no difficulties with this method. The difficulties which were 
reported by the dissatisfied minority were mainly about the inconvenience or 
unreliability of the time of the rent collector’s call. However, the majority in 
both samples gave the convenience of regular calls as the main advantage of 
this method. 

3. 10 Of those tenants who were able to pay a collector at the door, only a 
third of the random sample but three quarters of the serious arrears sample 
chose not to do so. Where door to door collection was not available, 
differences were not so marked. A third of this random sample and two fifths 
of the sample in serious arrears said they would have paid this way if they 
could. (Table G.l)*. 

3.11 Because of the risk to collectors it seemed unlikely that any of those 
authorities which had abandoned door to door collection would return to it. 
Where resources permit, it may be worth authorities operating a limited rent 
collection service for certain tenants; rent might then be paid before 
competing demands have exhausted family resources. Those authorities able 
to retain door to door collection will probably find that the research evidence 
strengthens their resolve to stick to this policy as long as they can safely do so. 
One sample authority had introduced two-way radios for collectors to 
enhance their security. 



OFFICE PAYMENT 

3.12 Office payment was also a major method and used by all types of 
authorities. It also had a number of advantages which made it popular with 
local authorities and tenants using it. 

* All tables in this chapter prefixed by a G are to be found in Annex G. 
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The advantages for the authority included fewer rent collection staff 
compared with door to door collection and greater security. The fact that the 
rent book was completed and arrears brought to the attention of tenants 
immediately was also important. 

3.13 The disadvantages for the authority were that the initiative in making 
the payment was with the tenant and that there was no regular personal 
contact with the tenants. Unlike the door to door authorities, arrears chasing 
would not begin until after accounts had closed and data became available. 
The majority of tenants who paid this way were satisfied. Few tenants who 
paid this way had difficulties with it; this was true of four fifths of the random 
sample and three fifths of those in serious arrears. In both groups the 
difficulties reported were either that the journey or the opening hours were 
inconvenient for a small minority but the major advantage for most users was 
that the opening times were convenient. 

One sixth of the random sample and one tenth of the serious arrears group 
were able to pay at a convenient office but chose not to do so. Among tenants 
who did not pay their rent at an office, 14% of the random sample and more 
than a quarter of the serious arrears sample had no convenient office but 
would have used it if it were more so. (Table G.2). 

3.14 Some authorities had tried to increase their accessibility by allowing 
rent payments at particular local offices at certain times as well as throughout 
ordinary office hours at a central office. Some authorities had installed very 
efficient cash receipting machines which both completed the rent book and fed 
data on payments directly into a computer. 



POST OFFICE GIRO 

3.15 The Post Office Giro system was the main method of collection for an 
important minority of authorities, especially London boroughs and Metro- 
politan districts. There were various Giro schemes but all involved tenants 
making the payment at a Post Office which processed the payment and sent 
the information either direct to the local authority or via the Giro head- 
quarters. This system also had advantages for both local authorities and 
tenants. Because of the use of an outside agent Giro used less rent collection 
staff and there was no security risk to housing staff. Post Offices are wide- 
spread, often more conveniently located than council offices and open on 
Saturdays. 

3.16 The disadvantages for the local authority were that the initiative was 
with the tenant to make the payment and there was no regular 
landlord-tenant personal contact. As with office collection arrears chasing 
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could not begin until after the accounts closed and rent payment data became 
available. One very important disadvantage was that the Post Office simply 
recorded the amount paid, there was no rent book statement of the balance of 
the account and so arrears were not drawn to the attention of tenants at the 
time of making the payment. Counter-balancing the saving in rent collection 
staff. Giro was reported by local authority officers interviewed to be expensive 
since they had to pay both for the Giro rent payment documentation and for 
every transaction. Finally, because of the involvement of an outside agency 
there was the possibility of delays additional to any within the authority. Most 
of the tenants who paid this way had no difficulties with the system. Two 
thirds found that it was convenient and there were only a handful (mainly in 
arrears) who said that it was unreliable and led to ‘technical arrears’. Among 
tenants who did not have the option of paying by Giro a quarter of the random 
sample and more than two fifths of those in serious arrears said that they 
would prefer to pay this way. (Table G.3). 

3.17 Local authorities which had adopted Giro thought that the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages, although there was continuing concern over 
the costs of the system. Most of those authorities which did not currently use 
Giro had considered the option but decided against it, largely because of the 
loss of contact with tenants and the expense of the system. 



MINOR PAYMENT METHODS 
Payment via clearing banks 

3.18 Payment via standing order was an option in nine out of ten of the 
sample authorities but only 2% of tenants nationally paid this way and 1% 
sent cheques through the post. The proportion of tenants who paid this way 
and were in serious arrears was only average, 6%, but the proportion who 
were in low arrears, 42%, was double the average. These were mainly 
administrative and accounting arrears, late payments rather than missed 
payments. 

3.19 Most local authorities did not encourage the use of standing orders. 
The theoretical advantages of standing orders leading to automatic payment 
were rarely realised according to housing staff interviewed, and standing 
orders often led to a lot of work for housing authorities. The main reasons 
were lack of funds in tenants’ accounts, tenants changing payment days to suit 
their own convenience and other delays by banks in making the payments. 
There was of course no rent book completed so queries could be difficult to 
resolve. Monthly cycles were not always synchronised with weekly or fort- 
nightly rent accounting, leading to large administrative and accounting 
arrears. A large number of standing orders would have an effect on an 
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authority’s arrears statistics and cash flow unless tenants always paid in 
advance. Direct debit was not used at all, perhaps because of the problems 
experienced with standing orders. 

3.20 Under half of tenants nationally (44% in the random sample) had some- 
one in the household with a current bank account. The main reasons given for 
not choosing to pay via a bank were a preference for cash and the maintenance 
of very small balances in accounts. (Table G.4 gives details of payment by 
cheque). 

3.21 It seems unlikely that payments via the banks will become a major 
payment method in the foreseeable future. Local authorities might consider 
introducing direct debit for selected tenants who maintain adequate balances 
in their bank accounts, and monitoring the results, but for most tenants this 
will not be a realistic option. 

Payment by deduction from wages 

3.22 Payment by deduction from wages was made by only 1% of tenants 
nationally and was largely limited to councils’ own employees. Among 
tenants who were not able to pay their rent by wage deduction, a quarter of the 
random sample and two fifths of the serious arrears sample said they would 
prefer to pay this way. (Table G.5). Most local authority staff interviewed 
were unenthusiastic about this idea, having encountered serious difficulties in 
obtaining employers’ co-operation with attachments of earnings orders to 
enforce court judgements in individual cases. Some authorities did operate 
deduction from wages with tenants working for other large public sector 
employers but felt that it was not practical to extend the scheme to other 
employers. 

Rent payments direct to local authority by DHSS 

3.23 ‘Rent direct’ was radically different from all other payment methods 
since it was a result of being in rent arrears and it is therefore mainly 
considered in Chapter 5 on recovery of rent arrears. Here it is only necessary 
to note that while in use for only 1% of tenants nationally there were 20% of 
the serious arrears group who were on rent direct; in the sub sample owing 
over £100 in rent arrears, one tenant in every three was on rent direct. 



NEW HOUSING BENEFITS SCHEME 

3.24 An important change which started in November 1982 and which was 
fully implemented in April 1983, was the introduction of the new housing 
benefit scheme. All tenants who are in receipt of supplementary benefit now 
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have their entitlement to help with their rent and rates paid by the local 
authority in the form of rent and rate rebates, known collectively as housing 
benefits. Local authorities only need to collect part payment from these 
tenants where there are non-dependants who should be making a contribution 
towards the rent, or where charges for fuel are paid as part of an inclusive rent. 
In addition, ‘arrears direct’ payments will continue in certain circumstances: 

a) where ‘arrears direct’ were already in payment when the housing 
benefit scheme came into operation 

or b) where there are arrears of 13 X the net rebated weekly rent (or 4 X the 
gross unrebated weekly rent, whichever is the greater) 

or c) where the supplementary benefit officer considers that it is in the over- 
riding interests of the claimant. 

The fact that most supplementary benefit claimants, who were over- 
represented among tenants in serious arrears, will now be unable to incur 
arrears should enable local authorities to concentrate recovery efforts on 
other groups in arrears. In the long term this will be an important change but it 
will probably be some considerable time before the full effects are felt by local 
authorities. 



RENT COLLECTION FREQUENCY 

3.25 Just over half of all tenants in England and Wales usually paid their 
rent fortnightly, one third weekly and the remainder at other frequencies. 
These results were very similar to unpublished figures returned to the Institute 
of Housing (57% fortnightly, 34% weekly and 6% other frequencies). Tenants 
in serious arrears included a somewhat higher proportion of weekly and lower 
proportion of fortnightly payers (Table G.6). Figure 3.4 shows the estimated 
percentage in arrears for each payment frequency. 

3.26 Fortnightly payers had a lower proportion in serious arrears than 
weekly payers, largely because of the strong association between door to door 
collection and fortnightly payment. This result differed from the IoH analysis 
of returns from local authorities which suggested that weekly payment cycles 
were associated with low arrears. The reason for this discrepancy was the 
different units of analysis: the IoH enquiry focused on authorities whereas the 
DOE study looked at tenants across a number of authorities. 
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Figure 3.4: Percentage of tenants in arrears for each payment frequency 




Weekly Fortnightly Monthly Variable 




Tenants in high arrears (£50+) 
Tenants in low arrears (up to £50) 
Tenants with no arrears 



3.27 In both groups the great majority of weekly payers were satisfied with 
that frequency. However, of the fortnightly payers, a third of the random 
sample of all tenants and a half of those in serious arrears wished to change, 
mostly to weekly payment. On the evidence above, the local authorities would 
be unwise to allow these changes if they required moving from paying a door 
to door collector to any other method. 



RENT DOCUMENTS 

3.28 The great majority of tenants in both groups had a rent book or card 
but one in twenty of the random sample of all tenants and one in ten of those in 
serious arrears said that they had no rent document. Unless they pay regularly 
tenants need to know their up-to-date payment position to prevent arrears 
arising, and it seems essential for all tenants to have a statement of what they 
are due to pay and, if at all possible, their payment record. 



‘RENT FREE’ WEEKS 

3.29 Rents were of course charged for a full year but some authorities chose 
to collect the full rent for fifty two weeks over a lesser number, from forty six 
to fifty, enhancing the sum collected accordingly. For the local authority this 
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had the advantages of eliminating the need to collect rent, for example over 
Christmas/New Year and at Easter, when working days were reduced by 
Public Holidays and staff were likely to take annual leave in addition. Many 
authorities used the ‘rent free’ weeks to visit the tenants in arrears and 
endeavoured to collect money from them to reduce the arrears. There was a 
tendency for authorities with below average arrears to make greater use of 
‘rent free’ weeks. Where authorities do not already do so, the use of ‘rent free’ 
weeks might be considered as an additional method of dealing with arrears. 



‘TECHNICAL ARREARS’ 

3.30 As Figure 3.1 shows, the proportion of tenants in low arrears (under 
£50) varied according to the method of payment from 17% of door to door 
payers to 24% of Giro payers. Most of these arrears were caused by 
administrative or accounting practices by the local authority and late payment 
by the tenant and most of these tenants would not go on to owe serious 
arrears. 

3.31 The factors described in Chapter 2 above are often grouped together as 
‘technical’ arrears to distinguish them from moneys owed by tenants in serious 
arrears. Legg et al 2 described the problem as follows: 

‘There is another problem with early intervention. This stems from the fact 
that a significant minority of arrears are “technical arrears”: the method of 
payment or accounting is actually responsible for there appearing to be a 
debt which does not really exist’. 

Examples were standing orders delayed, payments made by the due time but 
not entered into local authority accounts and payments due weekly but 
collected fortnightly. In many cases of course the tenant might also have paid 
after the due date but in practice it was often impossible to distinguish this 
from the problems created by administration and accounting. Local 
authorities can attempt to minimise the effect of these problems by trying to 
bring accounting practice into line with tenant behaviour eg closing accounts 
on Friday rather than mid-week since most local authorities reported a 
tendency for tenants to be paid at the end of the week. Because of the existence 
of these ‘technical arrears’ no authority began formal arrears recovery until 
after 2 weeks’ arrears, to avoid wasting staff efforts chasing arrears which had 
actually resulted from administrative problems or late payment by tenants, as 
opposed to non-payment. 
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TENANT DISSATISFACTION WITH RENT COLLECTION 
METHOD AND FREQUENCY 



3.32 The majority of tenants were content with their usual rent payment 
method but one third of those in serious arrears and one sixth of the random 
sample of all tenants were dissatisfied. Dissatisfaction with office payment 
focused on inconvenient opening hours and the journey to the office together 
with alleged delays and mistakes in the system: one in five of the random 
sample and two in five of the serious arrears group paying this way were dis- 
satisfied with office payments. The main objections to rent collection at the 
door were that calls were inconvenient or irregular: one sixth of the random 
sample and one third of the serious arrears group paying this way were dis- 
satisfied. Criticisms of Post Office Giro focused on alleged delays and 
mistakes in the system: one sixth of the random sample and one quarter of the 
serious arrears group paying this way were dissatisfied. The great majority of 
weekly payers were satisfied with that frequency but one third of the random 
sample and one half of the serious arrears sample who were fortnightly payers 
were dissatisfied, most wishing to change to weekly payment. 

3.33 Missing a payment for whatever reason is the beginning of an arrears 
career for tenants and making it easy to pay is clearly in the interests of both 
local authorities and tenants. Local authorities should take tenants’ 
complaints about rent collection systems seriously, investigate them 
thoroughly and make improvements where possible. While it is desirable to 
allow tenants choice, all other things being equal, the findings on the 
association between door to door collection and low arrears indicate that it 
would be unwise to encourage moves from fortnightly to weekly payment if 
this meant moving from door to door rent collection to less personal means of 
rent payment. 



CONCLUSIONS ON RENT COLLECTION 
AND ACCOUNTING 

3.34 Local authorities had a difficult task in reconciling efficient use of 
resources and safety of staff with convenience for tenants. Most offered, a 
choice of several methods and most tenants were satisfied with their current 
method. There were minorities who were dissatisfied and local authorities 
should take such complaints seriously since it is clearly in the interests of both 
landlord and tenant to make paying as easy as possible. Changes in rent 
collection patterns consequent on the implementation of housing benefits 
may offer a suitable opportunity to review options for rent collection, but the 
practical implications of the findings seem to be that authorities which still 
retain door to door collection should maintain it so long as they are able. 
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Chapter 4 The circumstances of 

tenants in rent arrears 



‘The picture of arrears problems presented by the 
tenants themselves is complex and it is not possible to 
construct a ‘predictive’ model of arrears which would 
state that given a certain type of household and a 
certain set of circumstances arrears of a certain level 
will build up’. ( Rent Arrears in Public Authority 
Housing in Scotland. D. Wilkinson, HMSO 1980). 



4. 1 The vast majority of council tenants do not get into serious arrears with 
their rent. 1 his chapter examines in detail the circumstances of the 6% who do 
get seriously behind and compares them with council tenants nationally. The 
chapter: 

1) summarises earlier research on rent arrears. 

2) describes the findings of the DOE survey of tenants in arrears. 

3 ) draws conclusions on the characteristics of tenants in serious arrears 

and the circumstances most commonly associated with rent debt. 



PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON RENT ARREARS 
Introduction 

4.2 A number of studies have attempted to explore the circumstances of 
tenants in arrears, but to date the majority have been small-scale and often 
without a control group of tenants not in arrears. Nevertheless, there is a 
marked similarity in the findings of these studies which are broadly in line with 
those of the DOE research. 

4.3 Work on rent arrears is based on three main theories: 

P That tenants get behind with the rent because their incomes are too 
low to meet even their most basic commitments. 

u) That tenants who get into arrears are ‘bad managers’ who get into 
deot because ol their inability to budget and manage their finances. 
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iii) That tenants in arrears have the ‘wrong’ attitude to rent payment; 
this may take several forms. They may not consider prompt payment of 
rent as important, perhaps even seeing arrears as an ‘interest free loan’ 
from the Housing Department. Alternatively, they may see withholding 
of rent as a means of putting pressure on the Housing Department to 
meet particular demands, such as a request for repairs. 

4.4 In practice, however, these theories are not conceptually distinct and 
involve value-judgements; they are therefore difficult to substantiate. There is 
an inter-relationship between attitudes and priorities and resources and 
opportunities, and implicit in all three theories is a judgement of the ‘correct’ 
way to act in particular circumstances. The researcher is thus faced with 
questions such as what is a ‘reasonable’ level of income; and whether debts are 
evidence of shortage of money, ineptitude or simply a philosophy which does 
not consider prompt payment of bills a priority. 

4.5 Few of the studies* face these issues squarely, tending rather to offer 
partial explanations of arrears often based on incomplete evidence. However, 
taken together the studies do throw light on a number of factors which are 
clearly crucial in explaining arrears and emphasise that, where they do occur, 
rent arrears are rarely an isolated problem, but tend rather to be part of a 
whole constellation of problems. 

Households in Arrears 

4.6 A minority of the studies used a representative sample of tenant house- 
holds, but where information is available, it suggests that arrears tend to be 
concentrated among particular household types. 1 

4.7 Wilkinson 2 found that tenants in arrears were younger and with larger 
families than those not, and Alpren too found that three quarters were 
families with children. Single parent households were also prominent in 
several of the studies — more than a third of Alpren’s study and half in the 
NCC study. 3 The DOE pilot had similar findings. Pensioners tended to be 
under-represented, reflecting the assertions of local authorities 4 that pen- 
sioners are ‘good payers’. 

4.8 Ungerson and Baldock explained the concentration of arrears amongst 
families with young children in terms of ‘life cycle poverty’. 5 They compared 
arrears households, most of whom ‘were at the stage when they had reached 
the maximum numbers of household dependants’ with the non-arrears house- 
holds who ‘had reached the stage of stagnation and decline in terms of 
numbers’. Hence, the households who got behind with their rent tended to be 
those with the maximum demands on their income. 

* Full references to other research are given at the end of this report. 
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Income and take-up of benefits 

4.9 Most of the studies looked at income levels and a few attempted to 
calculate eligibility for unclaimed benefits. Without exception, the studies 
reported a tendency for tenants in arrears to be on a low income. Without 
comparative data however, it is impossible to establish whether the income of 
those who got behind with the rent was lower than that of those who were not 
in arrears. Both Hewitt 6 and Wilkinson 7 compared arrears and non-arrears 
groups and found lower per capita income in their arrears samples. Coupled 
with low income was a high reliance on state benefits; Wilkinson for example 
found that a third of her arrears sample relied on state benefits. 

4.10 Some attempts have been made to assess the level of unclaimed benefit 
amongst tenants in arrears. Whilst this is a rather hazardous exercise requiring 
precise information to make an accurate assessment of entitlement, evidence 
does suggest that a proportion of tenants in arrears could have increased their 
income, sometimes considerably, if they had claimed the benefits to which 
they were entitled. Harvey thus asserted that: 

‘Rent Arrears are mainly due to inadequate incomes which are themselves 
often due to unawareness of financial rights and available state benefits and 
allowances.’ 8 

This assertion rests on the assumption that extra income would be used to 
prevent or pay-off arrears. 

Management and Mismanagement 

4.11 Whilst low income and heavy financial demands might provide a 
partial explanation for arrears, it fails to explain why not all tenants in these 
circumstances get behind with the rent. One explanation is that those who get 
behind are ‘bad managers’ who lack the necessary skills or motivation to cope 
with household budgeting. Harbert deduced that, since everyone on a low 
income didn’t get into arrears, those who did must be inadequate in some way: 
‘the primary cause of rent arrears is generally poor budgeting or mis- 
management of income’. 9 Studies which made a more serious attempt to look 
at mismanagement found it to be a factor contributing to arrears in only a 
minority of cases. 10 

4.12 Clearly for those on a low income, effective budgeting required more 
skill and left less room for manoeuvre than for those who had a wider margin 
for error between incomings and outgoings. 11 It is arguable that given their 
low incomes, many families in arrears actually managed their finances very 
well; Ungerson and Baldock commented that the majority of arrears cases in 
their sample were: 
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‘families with relatively low incomes per head whose weekly household 
budgeting was a delicate balancing act on the knife-edge of solvency.’ 12 

4.13 Evidence from the studies established a link between rent arrears and 
existence of other debts thus emphasising the complexity of financial 
problems often faced by tenants in arrears. Fuel bills appeared to cause 
particular problems for tenants in arrears; for example, half of the tenants in 
Wilkinson’s 13 arrears sample said they had problems with fuel costs. Some 
attempts have been made to establish whether or not tenants in arrears run-up 
bills by overspending on luxury items. Harvey for example found little 
evidence of ‘luxury spending’ though this is difficult to define. Both the 
Scottish study 14 and the DOE pilot 15 found some evidence of heavy use of hire 
purchase by a minority of tenants in arrears. For families on a low income this 
is one of the most readily available sources of credit. The DOE pilot study 
found that tenants in arrears had fewer consumer durables than council 
tenants as a whole. 

4. 14 Overall, the balance of evidence suggests that whilst extravagance and 
mismanagement are a factor in the minority of arrears cases, reduced income 
and large bills are far more important in explaining arrears. 



Crises 

4.15 A common factor mentioned as an important explanation of arrears in 
almost all the studies is the occurrence of a crisis within the household; most 
frequently mentioned are unemployment, sickness and marital break-up. 
These factors are likely to result in a reduction either temporarily or 
permanently in the level of household income, and where resources are 
already severely stretched debts are likely to result. Alpren for example found 
that growth of arrears frequently coincided with a significant drop in family 
income. 

Attitudes to Arrears and Debt 

4.16 A number of the studies address the difficult question of attitudes and 
whilst housing authorities commonly speak of a ‘deterioration in the attitude 
of some tenants’ systematic attempts to study attitudes have proved less 
conclusive. Wilkinson 16 found that the majority of tenants in arrears put high 
priority on rent payment and found little evidence of irresponsible attitude to 
debt. She did find however that some tenants with minor arrears used their 
rent money as a short term loan to cover specific purchases or to meet sudden 
bills or expenses. Flarvey too asserted that there was no evidence of bad 
financial management amongst tenants in arrears, though her method of 
arriving at this conclusion is not explained. 
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EVIDENCE FROM DOE RESEARCH 



Explanations for Rent Arrears 

4.17 One conclusion to be drawn from the DOE research was that none of 
the theories put forward to explain why tenants got into arrears was fully 
confirmed. There was no factor or combination of factors that predicted 
accurately which tenants would be in arrears, although data was collected on 
virtually all the topics which these theories had suggested might be important. 
Instead rent arrears was shown to be a very complex problem which arose 
from interaction between tenants’ circumstances and behaviour and local 
authority organisation. 

4. 18 Although there was no simple overall explanation of rent arrears there 
were large and important differences between the 6% of tenants in serious 
arrears and other tenants. Of these differences the most important was house- 
hold type and the second most important the usual rent payment method. 

Household Characteristics 

1 

4. 19 The findings show clearly that some tenants were more likely to get 
behind with their rent than others, and that certain circumstances or 
sequences of events were very often associated with arrears. 

4.20 Arrears tended to be concentrated among particular household types 
(Fig 4.1). Although constituting almost two fifths of the council tenant 
population nationally, the elderly were only a very minor part of the arrears 
problem, accounting for a mere 6% of tenants in serious arrears. The majority 
of households in serious arrears (two thirds) were families with dependent 
children and a quarter were large families. 
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Figure 4.1: Household type 




Random sample of ail tenants 



Tenants in serious arrears 



v/Z/z/z 

wm/tm 









Adult household under retirement age 
Single parent family 
Small family 




Large family 

Large adult household 

Pensioner household 



For precise definitions of household types see Annex E 



4.21 Figure 4.2 further illustrates the propensity of families with children to 
be in arrears, and shows that the households most likely to be behind with the 
rent were single parent families, more than a quarter of whom were behind. 

Figure 4.2: Percentage of each household type in serious arrears 




hold under family household household 

retirement age 

Household type 
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4. 22 The variation in payment patterns between different types of household 
is often attributed by housing management staff to a change in attitude to rent 
payment. The data supports the view that pensioners tend to regard rent as a 
priority but there are other explanations. 

4.23 It has been suggested that ‘life cycle poverty’ is important in explaining 
rent debt since an individual’s income and commitments tend to vary over 
time. 17 The findings add weight to this theory although not all young families 
are in arrears. Pensioner households tend to be more stable and less 
susceptible to fluctuations of income and changing household composition 
than young families. They are also likely to be more experienced at managing 
the household budget. 

4.24 Single parent households are likely to be particularly vulnerable where 
a sole or main wage earner has left and there is a consequent reduction in 
income combined with the attendant practical and emotional problems of 
marital break-up. 

4.25 Pressure on household income is likely to be greater where there are 
larger numbers of dependants; figure 4.3 shows that while two thirds of the 
council tenant population had no children under 16, nearly three quarters of 
households in serious arrears had at least one dependent child and a quarter 
had three or more. 

Figure 4.3: Number of children under sixteen 




Random sample of all tenants 




Tenants in serious arrears 



No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three or more children 
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4.26 The relative instability of households behind with the rent is further 
illustrated by focusing on recent changes in household composition; as many 
as a fifth (21%) of households in serious arrears had a household head or 
spouse who had been in the household less than two years, compared to only a 
tenth (11%) of council tenants nationally. Similarly, whilst only 3% of all 
council tenants had a child under a year old, four times that proportion (13%) 
ot households in serious arrears were in this position. 

4.27 Clearly, rent debt tends to be concentrated in households experiencing 
changes in household size or composition caused by an increase in the number 
of dependants or a reduction in the number of earners. The strain on the 
family income is likely to be most acute at the point where the household 
adjusts to reduced income or increased expenditure. Where per capita income 
remains at a low level or where additional problems such as unemployment 
aie expei ienced, the household will obviously experience additional strain and 
this is discussed in paragraph 4.30. 



Ethnic Origin 

4.28 The table below compares the ethnic origin of the random sample of all 
tenants and the serious arrears sample. 



Table 4.1: Ethnic Origin 



Ethnic origin 


% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 1006) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 1072) 


UK (self and parents) 


90% 


70% 


West Indies (self or parents) 


2% 


12% 


India/Pakistan (self or parents) 


1% 


2% 


Irish Republic (self or parents) 


3% 


7% 

8% 


Other/Unclear 


5% 



Total 100% 100% 



The great majority of tenants in both the random sample and the serious 
arrears sample were of UK origin. Whilst other ethnic groups accounted for a 
small proportion of tenants overall, they were over-represented in the sample 
of tenants seriously behind with the rent. This was particularly true of West 
Indians who represented more than a tenth of tenants in serious arrears but a 
mere 2% of the random sample of all tenants. Clearly, ethnic origin alone does 
not explain arrears, but rather it is a combination of factors which results in 
propensity to be in arrears. For example, West Indians tended to be over- 
represented amongst the most disadvantaged tenants; two fifths (42%) of all 
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West Indians in serious arrears were single parent families and almost two 
thirds (61%) had a household income of under £25 per week. 

Employment Status 

4.29 The changing circumstances of tenants in serious rent debt was a 
continuing theme in the findings of the research. The impact of changes in 
household composition has already been discussed but unemployment can 
have an equally profound effect. 

4.30 Unemployment was far more frequent among those in serious arrears 
than among the random sample of all tenants. Of household heads who were 
available for employment, a third of the serious arrears sample compared to 
just over a fifth of the all tenant sample were unemployed. (Figures 4.4/4. 5 
and Table H.l*). The experience of unemployment was likely to have resulted 
in a marked drop in household income necessitating adjustment in spending 
patterns. As well as the long-term problems of living on a low income, there 
may be additional financial problems in the immediate period following job 
loss when the family is adapting to changed circumstances and sorting out 
benefit entitlement. Where income was low before unemployment, the family 
is unlikely to have sufficient savings to ‘tide them over’ this period of 
adjustment and thus will be particularly vulnerable to debt. This problem has 
been identified in earlier research 18 but seems particularly relevant to 
unemployed tenants in serious arrears. 

4.31 Figure 4.6 shows that the unstable employment patterns of heads of 
household in the sample of those seriously behind with rent was further 
emphasised by looking at the picture for the preceding year. 

4.32 Almost two thirds (59%) of household heads in the serious arrears 
sample had experienced unemployment in the past year and a quarter were 
currently unemployed; this compares with the random sample of all tenants, 
less than a fifth of whom had been unemployed in the past year. Similarly’ 
household heads in the serious arrears sample were more likely to have 
experienced a reduction in wages whilst away from work through sickness in 
the past year. 

4.33 Not only were households in serious rent debt more likely to have an 
unemployed head of household but where there were workers in the family 
they were likely to be supporting more dependants as Figure 4.7 shows. 

Calculation of ratio of workers to household size involves dividing the total 
number of workers in the household by the total number of people in the 
household Children and part-time workers are counted as half a person and 
half a worker respectively. 

* AH tables in this chapter prefixed by an H are to be found in Annex H on pages 152-157, 

/I A * o 
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Figure 4,4: Current employment status of head of household eligible for 
work* 




% Random sample of all tenants 
% Tenants in serious arrears 









SI 







Sw 



|rt work part-time 

* Eligible for work: 59% of random sample, 75% of tenants in serious arrears. 



Unemployed, 
seeking work 



f|l|i 

MSS 



Sick and out of 
work 



Figure 4.5: Current employment status of head of household ineligible for 
workf 




Retired 



% Random sample of all tenants 
% Tenants in serious arrears 



Full-time education 




Ineligible for work; 41% of random sample, 25% of tenants in serious arrears. 
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Figure 4.6: Head of household’s experience of unemployment or sickness in 




Figure 4.7: Ratio of workers to number of people in household* 




the household 



Random sample of all tenants 



Tenants in serious arrears 



Low ratio : less than 0*4 
Medium ratio : 0*4 but less than 0*8 
High ratio : 0*8 or above 

Ratios represent number of workers per household member 





Medium ratio 
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4.34 Families in the serious arrears sample were over-represented among 
those with a low ratio of workers to dependants and over-represented among 
those with a high ratio. This was partly explained by the relatively high 
proportion of large families in this sample. Although both samples contained 
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a similar proportion of households with no workers, in the random sample of 
all tenants the majority would have been pensioner households. 



Income 

4.35 Earlier studies 1 '* have noted that tenants in arrears tend to live on low 
incomes and the DOE study confirms this finding. Both the random sample of 
all tenants and the sample of tenants in serious arrears showed a similar 
distribution of income for household heads.* However, a comparison of per 
capita income for the two samples brought out marked differences. f Larger 
families with more dependants and fewer earners meant that on average 
households in the serious arrears sample had considerably less to spend per 
person per week. The graph below illustrates this difference: 

Figure 4.8: Weekly per capita income (children counted as half a person) 
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* Details of gross pay of head of household are given in Table H.2. 

t In calculating per capita income, the weekly household income was divided by the number of 
household members to give a weekly disposable income per person. Children under 16 were 
counted as Haifa person in making the calculation. ‘Weekly household income’ is defined as the 
gross weekly income (te before deductions of tax, National Insurance etc) of household head and 
housewife plus any contributions made by other members of the household. For those tenants on 
rent direct, the rent element of their benefit is excluded from calculations, since the claimant never 
actually receives the money, 
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4.36 More than half the households in serious arrears had a per capita 
income of less than £30 per week and a quarter had less than £20 to spend per 
head each week and were much more likely to be living on a low income than 
households in the random sample of all tenants. 

4.37 Within the sample of tenants seriously behind with the rent, low income 
was concentrated in particular types of household. The mean per capita 
income for the all tenant sample was £42; that for different types of household 
in the serious arrears sample is given below: 

Table 4.2: Mean weekly per capita income X household type: tenants in 
serious arrears (children counted as half a person) 



Household type 


Mean weekly pc income 


1/2 adults 16-59 


£62 


1/2 adults 1 or both 60+ 


£40 


Small family 


£33 


Large adult household 


£31 


1 adult + children 


£29 


Large family 


£26 


All tenants in serious arrears 


£34 



4.38 Low per capita income was concentrated among families with children 
and in large families in particular, where mean per capita income was £8 below 
the mean for the whole sample of tenants in serious arrears and £16 below that 
for tenants in the random sample. Housing staff need to be aware of the 
patterns of income which were characteristic of tenants in serious arrears and 
to bear them in mind when negotiating repayment of arrears with tenants. 
Arrangements which are beyond a tenant’s means are unlikely to be adhered 
to and an agreement which allows slow but steady repayment is more likely to 
be successful. 

4.39 Obviously where income is low, pressure on resources will be greatest 
and it is in these circumstances that state benefits are likely to play a 
particularly important role in supplementing the family income. The survey 
evidence on rebates (see para 4.72) showed that take-up was lowest among 
families with children and data on income reinforces the arguments for 
making special efforts to encourage take-up among tenants in arrears. The 
extent to which the other major benefits were claimed is given in Figure 4.9. 
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Figure 4.9: Benefits received 
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Child benefit 



4.40 In general, the pattern is unsurprising given the composition of house- 
hold types in the two samples. However the most recent estimate puts FIS 
take-up at 50% 20 and given the high proportion of families with children in the 
serious arrears sample it is probable that some households were entitled to but 
not claiming Family Income Supplement. Only those with household heads in 
work would have been eligible, but nonetheless there is a case for active 
encouragement by housing staff of take-up of the whole range of benefits. 

4.41 This suggestion is endorsed by Corden; 21 her research on FIS take-up 
showed that even amongst claimants there was an average delay of 5 months 
between becoming eligible and claiming. In this time most families had 
financial problems including rent arrears. She therefore suggested that since 
eligibility criteria for FIS are so simple, that staff should automatically assess 
rebate applicants for FIS eligibility. 

4.42 It is often suggested by housing staff that working children in families 
behind with rent do not contribute towards the household income. Whilst it 
was not practicable to collect data on the incomes of earners other than the 
household head and housewife, data was collected on the contributions made 
by other dependants (see Table H.3). The pattern of contributions was similar 
for both the random sample of all tenants and the sample id' tenants in serious 
arrears and the majority of non-dependants in both samples did make a 
contribution to the household income. 
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4.43 The general picture which emerges is that households in serious arrears 
and particularly those with dependent children tended to be poorer and were 
more likely to rely on state benefits as a source of income. Any event which led 
to a drop in income either temporary or permanent was likely to cause 
problems. Tenants seriously behind with the rent were twice as likely as the 
random sample of all tenants to have experienced an event involving reduced 
income or exceptional expenditure within the previous year. They were for 
example more likely to have experienced unemployment or short-time 
working, marital breakdown, ill health, or to have moved recently or had a 
new baby. Housing staff should be sensitive to these difficulties and to their 
impact on household income in dealing with arrears. 



Possession of Consumer Durables 

4.44 It is sometimes suggested that tenants in arrears live beyond their 
means and that debt is a result of over-indulgence in luxury items or a 
deliberate use of the housing department as a source of interest-free credit. 
The survey evidence suggests that, at worst, extravagance is a factor in only a 
minority of cases. The table below compares possession of consumer durables 
for the two samples. 

Table 4.3: Possession of consumer durables 



Item 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 1006) 


(n = 1072) 


Telephone 


55% 


48% 


Washing machine 


73% 


65% 


Refrigerator 


89% 


88% 


Deep freeze 


16% 


12% 


Colour TV 


65% 


64% 


Black/White TV 


50% 


45% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



Tenants in serious arrears were less likely than those in the random sample of 
all tenants to possess any of the goods listed and this was particularly so in the 
case of telephones and washing machines. Those in serious arrears also tended 
to possess fewer goods overall. While 60% of both samples had 3 or 4 of the 
items listed, more than a quarter of those seriously behind with the rent had 
two or less, compared to only a fifth of the random sample (see Table H.4). 
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4.45 Similarly, tenants in serious arrears were considerably less likely to 
either own or have use of a car as Table 4.4 shows. 

Table 4,4: Ownership or use of car* 



Number of cars 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 1006) 


(n = 1072) 


None 


65 % 


71% 


1 


29 % 


24% 


2/3 


5 % 


5% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


* In all but a few per cent of cases, c 


ars were owned rather 


than just used by tenants. 



The findings thus add weight to the evidence given elsewhere in this report, 
that tenants in arrears tended to be financially worse off than council tenants 
nationally. 

4.46 Where housing staff are considering using distraint as a method of 
recovering arrears, it is particularly important that they consider the material 
circumstances of individual tenants and the findings suggest that distraint will 
rarely be an appropriate or successful measure. Where few goods or goods of 
poor quality are owned, distraint is unlikely to eliminate arrears and the cost 
of replacing distrained possessions may create a more serious debt problem in 
the long run. 

Financial Management 

4.47 The findings discussed in paragraphs 4.35/36 demonstrated that on 
average, tenants in serious arrears were financially worse off then tenants in 
the random sample. Where money is short, skilful management of household 
income is crucial if debt is to be avoided, and unexpected expense or a drop in 
income is likely to make the task more difficult. It is often suggested by 
housing management staff that tenants who get into arrears organise their 
money badly; the DOE survey examined closely attitudes to money and 
methods of planning spending and tried to identify any differences between 
those in serious arrears and those not. 

4.48 In general, responses indicated that tenants in serious arrears were not 
unlike those in the random sample of all council tenants in their approach to 
budgeting and financial management. The difference lay however in their 
ability to adhere to a spending plan. While it is impossible to establish whether 
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this difference is due to unskilful management or lack of resources, it is dear 
that tenants in serious arrears with their lower average incomes were faced 
with a more difficult task. This was demonstrated in three fifths of both 
groups saying that they tried to plan their spending, but more than half of 
those in serious arrears, reporting that their plan didn’t always work out (see 
Table H.5). It has been noted in other surveys 22 that where a family already 
lives on a low income, there are unlikely to be sufficient financial reserves to 
cope with extra demands on or a reduction in income. Unemployment and 
sickness were common among those in the serious arrears sample (see 
paragraph 4.31) and only 15% of these households managed to save at all. 

4.49 On the other hand, more than a third of tenants in the control sample 
were able to save and were therefore better prepared to cope with sudden 
expense or a sudden drop in income (see Table H.6). 

4.50 Several earlier studies 23 have shown that arrears is rarely an isolated 
problem and the results of the DOE study confirmed that arrears was often 
just part of a more complex financial problem. Two thirds of the serious 
arrears sample said that they had found it difficult to manage because of extra 
or unusual bills or because there was less money coming in than usual and half 
were currently having problems managing (see Table H.7). They were twice as 
likely as the random sample to say that they had had problems managing in 
the last two years. 

4.5 1 A wide range of reasons for financial difficulty were given, the majority 
by only a small percentage of tenants in either sample but the same reasons 
stood out as important in both samples (see Table H.8). The single most 
important cause of financial problems was fuel bills given by a third of all 
those having problems in both samples. Lowered income was the other major 
cause in both samples, unemployment and lowered wages were each the 
reason in about a fifth of cases and illness in almost a tenth. Marital break-up 
had caused difficulties for as many as 7% of the tenants in serious arrears with 
financial problems, but only 3% of the random sample. 

4.52 Other studies 24 have noted the link between arrears and other debts and 
the DOE study confirmed this finding. Three quarters of those in serious 
arrears said that they had problems meeting regular bills and two fifths said 
the problems were constant. They were much more likely to say this than the 
random sample of all tenants, 59% of whom said they had no problems 
meeting regular bills. Those in serious arrears were more likely to be behind 
with more bills (as Figure 4. 10 shows): 
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Figure 4,10: Bills behind in the past two years 
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4.53 Almost four fifths of those seriously behind with rent had also been 
behind with at least one bill and almost half with two or more in the past two 
years. The majority of those were currently behind; 62% of those in serious 
arrears compared to just 11% of the random sample were currently behind 
with at least one bill and almost half were more than a month behind (see 
Table H.9). 



4.54 Bills causing most problems to those in serious arrears, apart from rent, 
were fuel bills; almost a fifth were behind with electricity bills and a tenth with 
gas bills. Clearly large quarterly bills caused problems; where money was 
short and tenants found it difficult to save, the arrival of a large bill meant 
financial commitments could not be met without ‘borrowing’ from money put 
aside for other purposes. 



4.55 Another indication of indebtedness is the use of hire purchase agree- 
ments; they were used more frequently by those in the serious arrears sample 
who were also likely to have a greater number of HP commitments (see Tabid 
H. 10). 



4.56 Tenants in serious arrears were thus often managing on low incomes 
and trying to juggle their limited resources to meet the financial derm 
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placed upon them. They tried to plan but with little room for manoeuvre they 
were not always successful. A large bill or a drop in income could upset the 
delicate balance between incomings and outgoings and problems developed. 
They tended to resort to expensive forms of credit or to ‘borrow’ money set 
aside for one bill to pay another. With little or no savings debts developed and 
once behind with payments it was difficult to catch up again. Rent arrears 
were rarely an isolated problem, but part of a complex web of personal and 
financial difficulties often resulting in multiple debt. Housing staff need to be 
aware of the complexity of financial difficulties which characterise tenants in 
serious arrears. Whilst rent arrears will be their major concern, they will need 
to take account of other debts in discussing arrears repayment with the tenant. 
In some cases, housing staff will need to take an active role in encouraging 
tenants to seek help with arrangements for repayment of debts, and 
negotiating with creditors. In some areas debt-counselling services are 
available* and housing staff should be aware of them. Housing departments 
should consider either setting up their own service or making better use of 
existing provision. 25 

The Homes of the Tenants 

4.57 Serious rent arrears were not distributed evenly throughout the council 
stock nationally but tended to cluster. Even within authorities with a high 
overall rent arrears percentage there were high and low arrears districts and 
estates. Housing staff interviewed often remarked upon the differences; some 
estates, especially those made up of houses with gardens with relatively 
satisfied long established populations had very low proportions of tenants 
behind with the rent; whereas others, especially newer high density flatted 
estates with a high percentage of newcomers and high levels of dissatisfaction 
had very large concentrations of tenants in serious arrears. 

4.58 DOE’s research on difficult to let estates 26 pointed out that although 
local authority allocation procedures sought to match available vacant 
dwellings with tenants’ housing needs, there was often a mismatch between 
what was on offer and tenant preferences. High levels of rent arrears were 
frequently one of the problems of difficult to let estates and this was confirmed 
in the DOE rent arrears survey. Tenants in arrears were disproportionately 
concentrated in flats and maisonettes, tended to live at higher densities and to 
include a much higher proportion who were dissatisfied with their housing. 

4.59 The National Dwelling and Housing Survey 27 showed that nationally 
over two thirds of council dwellings are houses; and Figure 4.11 shows the 
proportions living in each type of accommodation in the DOE survey: 



111 eg Southampton and Birmingham. 
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Figure 4.11: Accommodation type 
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4.60 The random sample of all tenants mirrored the NDHS picture. 
However, among tenants in serious arrears the distribution was strikingly 
different; more than two fifths were flat or maisonette dwellers and over half 
lived on or above the fourth floor. 

4.61 The higher proportion of households with dependent children among 
tenants seriously behind with rent make the discrepancy in housing circum- 
stances all the more striking. For each type of household tenants with serious 
arrears included a higher proportion who lived in flats or maisonettes than 
their counterparts in the random sample of all tenants. Additionally, tenants 
in serious arrears lived at higher densities. Two thirds lived in dwellings with 
three or more bedrooms compared to only half of the random sample of all 
tenants. This was not unexpected given the larger average size of households 
with serious rent debts but despite their larger dwellings twice as many as in 
the random sample of all tenants lived at a density of more than 1.5 persons 
per room. 
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Length of residence 

4.62 Tenants with serious arrears included a much higher proportion who 
had lived in their present homes for a short time; and Figure 4.12 illustrates 
this: 



Figure 4.12: Length of time in present house or flat 
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4.63 Moving house represents a peak of household expenditure and two 
fifths of those in serious arrears who had moved within the previous two years 
said that they had needed to buy all or most of their furniture on moving, twice 
as many as among their counterparts in the random sample of all tenants. 
Surprisingly one sixth of recent movers in both groups had not considered 
their ability to pay the rent. Two fifths of those with serious arrears and one 
third of the random sample of all tenants who had moved within two years 
said that they had worried about their ability to pay the rent before accepting 
the tenancy. The reason for accepting the tenancies despite these misgivings 
was that three quarters of recent movers in both groups said it was the only 
dwelling offered so they felt that they had to accept. This evidence supported 
the theory that recent movers were at risk of incurring arrears and suggested a 
need for better pre-tenancy information and counselling and review of ‘one 
offer’ policies. 

Satisfaction with dwellings 

4.64 Arrears control staff interviewed frequently observed that tenants in 
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Percentage of households 



arrears were more dissatisfied with their dwellings than other tenants. This 
was confirmed by the survey evidence and is shown in Figure 4.13. 

Figure 4.13: Satisfaction with dwelling 
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Less than two thirds of those in serious arrears were satisfied, although given 
their less favourable position on dwelling types and occupancy rates this was 
perhaps unsurprising. 

4.65 All types of household in the serious arrears sample were more dis- 
satisfied than similar households in the random sample. Families with 
children were more dissatisfied than adult households, and in both samples 
the elderly were the most satisfied group. 

4.66 Confirmation of the strength of feeling behind the higher levels of dis- 
satisfaction expressed by tenants seriously behind with the rent was provided 
in the evidence on plans to move house; two thirds of them had contemplated 
moving and one third were actively trying to move, double the proportions in 
the random sample of all tenants. In both groups the major avenue explored 
was seeking a transfer or mutual exchange. 

4.67 Tenants in serious arrears included a higher proportion dissatisfied 
with the neighbourhood in which they lived. They also included a lower 
percentage who could call on friends or neighbours for help in the event of an 
emergency. 
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Rent Levels 



4.68 Local authority tenants pay an inclusive rent ie a single sum which 
comprises the ‘pure’ rent charged for the accommodation, the general rates 
and sometimes other charges, eg for heating and hot water, tenants’ stores, 
water rates, etc. Information was collected from local authority rent records 
on the inclusive rents paid by tenants after deduction of any rebates which 
they had claimed. 

Table 4.5: Inclusive rebated weekly rent 



Rent level 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n - 1006) 


(n » 1072) 


Under £10 


30 


14 


£10 but under £13 


31 


24 


£13 but under £16 


27 


27 


£16 and over 


12 


35 


Total 


100% 


100% 


Mean 


£11 


£14 



4.69 The most important finding of the research about rent levels was that 
the tenants in serious arrears paid higher than average inclusive rebated rents. 
The average weekly rent rounded to the nearest £1 for tenants in serious 
arrears was £14 but for the random sample of all tenants was only £11. Two 
thirds of those in serious arrears but only one third of the random sample paid 
rents of £13 or more per week. 



4.70 There was no simple explanation for this difference in rent levels. The 
serious arrears sample had a comparatively low take-up of rebates and were 
more likely to be living in flats or maisonettes, dwelling types with higher 
average rents than houses. These two factors however give only a partial 
explanation; even comparing the same types of households and dwellings 
between the two samples, tenants in serious arrears still paid more rent, 



4.71 A majority of those in serious rent debt whose rents were higher on 
average, felt that their rent was excessive whereas this was a minority view 
among the random sample of all tenants. Unsurprisingly the proportion who 



were discontented increased with the rent level and those with children were 
more dissatisfied than adult households in both groups. Dissatisfaction with 
the housing repairs service was the main reason given for criticism of rent 
levels and other complaints centred on specific disadvantages of dwellings and 
the unfavourable position of tenants vis-a-vis owners. 
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Take-up of Rent Rebates 

4.72 Encouraging take-up ot unclaimed benefits is potentially an important 
method of increasing the resources of tenants with a low income and could 
reduce the pressure on the family budget which often results in rent arrears. 
This was acknowledged in the Code of Guidance to the Housing (Homeless 
Persons) Act 1977 which stressed the importance of ensuring that tenants who 
incurred rent arrears were claiming all the benefits to which they were entitled. 

4.73 Harvey was the most recent commentator to point out that arrears 
cases sometimes reach the stage of court action with an unclaimed entitlement 
to benefit. 28 To give an indication of the importance of non take-up among 
tenants in arrears, the DOE research attempted to calculate eligibility for rent 
rebates.* This was judged to be the most appropriate since responsibility for 
promotion of rebates lies with the local authority. f It is also the benefit most 
directly relevant to the capacity of tenants to pay rent and this is particularly 
important given the higher average rents paid by tenants in serious arrears (see 
paragraph 4.69). 

Figure 4.14: Take-up of rent rebates: tenants claiming rebate as a 
percentage of all tenants entitled to claim 
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* See Annex F for details of this calculation, 

t The rebates system has been integrated into the new arrangements for housing benefits. 
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4.74 The calculations showed that the proportion of eligible tenants who 
were actually claiming rebate was much lower among tenants in serious 
arrears than among the random sample of all tenants. This is shown in Figure 
4. 14. In the random sample more than two thirds (68%) of eligible households 
were claiming a rebate (close to the DOE estimate of 72% take-up of rent 
rebates nationally 29 ), but only just over half (53%) of eligible tenants in serious 
arrears were claiming. 



Figure 4.15: Take-up of rebates and household type 
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4.75 Households containing adults only, especially pensioners were more 
likely to be claiming their entitlement than families with dependent children, 
this was true for both samples and was probably partly accounted for by the 
more stable family circumstances of the elderly. Families with dependent 
children of course accounted for the majority of households in serious arrears, 
but for all types of household, take-up among tenants in this sample was lower 
than in the random sample of all tenants. 



4.76 Moreover the tenants in serious arrears were on average entitled to 
larger rebates than the random sample, as might have been expected from 
their larger average households and higher average rents. Half of the tenants 
in serious arrears but only one quarter of the random sample of all tenants 
who had an unclaimed entitlement to rebate were eligible for between £5 and 
£15 per week. Analysis of unpublished FES tables showed that tenants eligible 
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for rent rebates almost invariably had an entitlement to rate rebate also, so 
unclaimed entitlements must have been greater in total than these figures. 

4.77 Although they had a lower rate of take-up paradoxically tenants 
seriously behind with rent included a higher proportion who had claimed a 
rebate in the past, made more than one claim, claimed recently and had a 
rebate application turned down. All of this was consistent with the findings 
elsewhere in the report that tenants in serious arrears experienced rapidly 
changing circumstances affecting employment, health, marital status, etc., all 
of which might affect entitlement to rebate. The main reason for not claiming 
a rebate was a belief that they were not entitled and only 1% expressed 
ignorance of the rebates scheme. 

4.78 The check of eligibility showed that one third of those in the random 
sample and almost one half of tenants in serious arrears who were not 
claiming and believed that they were not entitled to a rebate should in fact 
have been making a claim. 

4.79 The pilot study to the DOE research found that some tenants and 
housing staff although they knew about the existence of the rebates scheme, 
did not understand it fully and in decisions about claiming focused on 
absolute income levels rather than the interaction between income, household 
composition and rent level. Additionally some staff did not consider pursuit 
of welfare rights to be part of their professional role. The evidence from the 
survey supported these findings. 

4.80 Standard arrears procedures in most authorities were supposed to 
ensure a check of eligibility for rebates and other benefits but some authorities 
did not give adequate training to equip staff with the information or skills to 
advise tenants on rebates. When asked whether rebates had been explained to 
them during contacts with the council over arrears, one third of those in low 
arrears (under £50) and one fifth of those in serious arrears said that they had 
not. One must treat this with considerable reserve since tenants’ recall may be 
faulty and housing staff say that they often tell tenants about rebates only to 
find that they fail actually to apply. Nevertheless, together with the findings 
about the low level of take-up amongst tenants in serious arrears and the 
evidence from other studies there are grounds for believing that rebate take-up 
could play a greater part in arrears prevention and recovery. 

The relationship between household type and usual rent payment method 
of tenants in arrears 

4.81 Household type and rent payment method have been discussed in detail 
elsewhere (Chapter 4 paragraph 4.20 and Chapter 3 respectively). Statistical 
analysis showed that the two factors operated independently. Hence, a higher 
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proportion of Post Office Giro payers and a lower proportion of door to door 
payers were in arrears, irrespective of household type. Conversely, a higher 
proportion of households with children and a lower proportion of all adult 
households were seriously behind with rent regardless of usual payment 
method. 

4.82 Nevertheless, Table 4.6 shows that combining the two factors, tenants 
in high risk groups on both the household type and usual rent payment 
dimensions had a very high proportion in serious arrears. 

Table 4.6: The incidence of tenants in serious arrears in each household type 
X usual rent payment method 



Payment method 








Household type 








All 


Single 


Large 


Small 


Small 


Large 


Pensioners 




types 


parent 

families 


family 


family 


adult 


adult 






(n = 2065! 


in = 244) 


(n = 581) 


(n = 368) 


(» a 280) 


(n 331) 


hi 461) 


PAY RENT 
COLLECTOR 
















- % serious arrears 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 






(- % all tenants) 


(41) 


(1) 


(4) 


( 5 ) 


(4) 


(7) 


(20) 


PAY AT 

COUNCIL/POST 

OFFICE 

- % serious arrears 


7 


14 


15 


11 


6 


7 


1 


(- % all tenants) 


(35) 


(2) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


GO) 


PAY BY POST 
OFFICE GIRO 
- % serious arrears 


12 


32 


33 


27 


9 


10 


2 


(- % all tenants) 


(17) 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


ALL PAYMENT 
METHODS 
















- % serious arrears 


6 


24 


18 


11 


6 


5 


1 


(- 7c all tenants) 


(100) 


(5) 


(10) 


(13) 


(14) 


(18) 


(38) 



* Less than 14} 



4.83 At the extremes, a third of both single parent families and large families 
who paid by Post Office Giro, but less than half a percent of either pensioner 
or adult households paying a collector at the door were in serious rent debt. 
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CONCLUSION 



4.84 The study of tenant circumstances demonstrated that there was rarely a 
simple explanation for serious arrears. It was often just one of a tenant’s 
several debts resulting from a complex interplay of factors. However, certain 
situations were more frequently found among tenants in serious arrears and 
the two most important distinguishing factors were household type and rent 
payment method. Nevertheless, it was true that not all tenants with the 
characteristics and circumstances frequently associated with arrears got 
behind with the rent. Hence, from the research it is only possible to describe 
tenants in arrears and not to fully explain why they were in arrears and tenants 
in a similar position were not. These and other factors described in this 
chapter can act as ‘warning signals’ to housing management staff of the types 
of tenants and sorts of circumstances in which serious arrears are most likely 
to arise. They also emphasise the need to do more to encourage the take-up of 
housing benefits and other entitlements, and to act early while arrears are still 
within the tenants’ capacity to pay. 
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Chapter 5 Scot arrears recovery 

‘Rent arrears are the most frequent sign of family 
difficulties and they sometimes occur among tenants 
who are by no means of the problem family type or 
even in financial need. A family may, for instance, fall 
behind with the rent because of illness, domestic upset 
or simply through bad budgeting, or too much hire 
purchase. In all cases, prompt action to prevent arrears 
j from accumulating is essential and it is very desirable 
that an experienced officer should deal with the 
matter’. ( Councils and their houses, management of 
estates HMSO 1959.) 



5.1 This chapter has two main objectives: 

a) To describe the organisation of arrears recovery in the sample 
authorities. 

b) To describe the use and effectiveness of the separate recovery 
procedures in the sample authorities. 



THE ORGANISATION OF ARREARS RECOVERY 
Staff effort on arrears recovery 

5.2 Case study local authorities were of two main types: 

a) Those with door to door rent collectors who generally dealt with early 
reminders about low arrears. Recovery of serious arrears was usually the 
responsibility of housing officers, some of whom spent most or all of their 
time on the task. 

b) Those which mainly used the Post Office Giro and council cash offices 
for rent collection. These generally had housing officers, each of whom was 
responsible for all tenancy matters, including rent arrears, of about eight 
hundred dwellings. 

In some smaller authorities staff were centrally organised but larger ones often 
had district offices. Most of the case study authorities had some staff 
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specialising in serious arrears recovery: these ranged from one person in some 
small authorities through specialists within district teams to central specialist 
arrears teams at the housing headquarters. 

5.3 The Institute of Housing 1980 Annual Return 1 estimated that nationally 
8% of all housing staff time was taken up with arrears recovery. Most case 
study local authorities did not keep detailed statistics on staff effort 
committed to arrears work and estimates were imprecise. Even for authorities 
with rent collectors and central staff specialising in arrears recovery it was 
impossible to give an accurate breakdown of time spent on arrears as distinct 
from rent collections. In authorities whose estate management staff were 
responsible for a wide range of tasks, senior management staff gave estimates 
of time spent on arrears work ranging from nearly all the time of estate 
managers in one authority to one hour per week in another. Analysis of figures 
reported to CIPFA on the number of staff working on specialist arrears 
control showed no relationship between staff effort per one thousand tenants 
and the level of arrears. Similarly there was no relationship between combined 
effort on specialist arrears recovery and rent collection and the level of arrears. 
There was a strong impression that those smaller authorities with a full time 
arrears specialist and part of the time of rent collectors gave a proportionately 
greater staff effort to tackling arrears, than those with housing assistants 
giving part of their time to arrears recovery; ie often the greatest proportionate 
effort was in authorities with low arrears. In many authorities housing staff 
responsible for estates management had long lists of duties and rent arrears 
had to compete with other priorities in housing management and 
maintenance, a problem noted by the Housing Research Group. 2 

‘It is common also for housing assistants and other local staff to have such a 

long list of duties that they cannot carry out all of them fully and properly. 

Not only does this put considerable pressure on the staff but it means that 

some tasks do not get done.’ 

Authorities should set targets against which progress in reducing arrears can 
be checked to ensure that priorities are adhered to, eg arrears should not 
exceed x%; or £x,000s; eg arrears recovery should begin at two weeks and 
there should be some action every week until arrears are reduced or cleared. 

5.4 In a few case study authorities, councillors and managers, under- 
standably concerned at levels of social deprivation amongst their tenants and 
keen to ensure that vulnerable people should not be harshly treated, 
sometimes gave staff the impression that arrears were not important. Even 
when arrears were formally stated to be a high priority this was sometimes 
belied by very specific demands for action on other areas of staff responsibility 
coupled with little or no pressure on arrears. 
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5.5 A related problem was that within many authorities the number of 
dwellings each estate manager had to deal with was often inflexible and took 
no account of the seriousness of management and maintenance problems so 
that leafy suburban districts with low arrears had the same staffing as the most 
deprived inner city areas with very high percentages of tenants behind with the 
rent. The paradoxical result was that proportionately more effort was put into 
the areas with the least problems and arrears recovery started later in the worst 
districts, the reverse of what a rational arrears strategy would prescribe. 
Authorities should review the distribution of staff effort and ensure that the 
most difficult areas get priority treatment. 

Decentralisation 

5.6 The degree of decentralisation of housing management in sample 
authorities varied. In some small authorities all management was organised 
from a central office but most larger departments had district offices. In some 
very large district offices staff felt remote from the estates they managed and 
embattled by demanding tenants. Their main contacts with tenants tended to 
be over conflicts, either tenant complaints about repairs not done or council 
officers complaints about rent not paid. In contrast one sample authority, 
Warrington, had begun a programme of opening local estate offices and 
found that this improved landlord-tenant relations and helped control of 
arrears. There have been reports of decentralisation elsewhere being 
accompanied by a large increase in arrears. Warrington’s experience 
suggested that careful planning and specification of priorities and targets for 
arrears recovery was the way to prevent this. 

Management monitoring and supervision of arrears recovery 

5.7 The degree of management monitoring and supervision of arrears 
recovery also varied greatly in the case study authorities and did not always 
appear to be related to the seriousness of the arrears problem. There were 
considerable variations in information flowing upward to managers about 
arrears recovery. At one extreme the Director of a larger inner city authority 
with high arrears despaired of extracting from his hard-pressed district offices 
even such apparently simple factual information as the number of tenants 
evicted for rent arrears in the year. At the other extreme in a small non- 
metropolitan district with low arrears, senior staff did regular efficiency audits 
on their districts, detailing, amongst a mass of other data, the number of visits 
each member of staff had made to tenants and the amounts of arrears 
recovered. Most case study authorities came somewhere between these two 
extremes, with some regular information on amounts of arrears, numbers of 
tenants behind with the rent, numbers of serious recovery actions taken etc. 
Planning a rational strategy depended on the flow of information up and 
down the organisation. 
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5.8 Effort on supervision also varied. In some authorities there were regular 
sessions between housing staff and their superiors to review progress on 
arrears cases. This offered an opportunity to check that procedures were being 
followed, to consider options in individual cases and to discover problems 
requiring management action or external assistance. In some other authorities 
supervision seemed much more haphazard and more like the situation 
reported by the Housing Research Group. 3 ‘Few (housing) organisations had 
a formal supervision structure, and most supervisory relationships seemed to 
be based on rather vague arrangements, at best informal and at worst non- 
existent”. When supervision was inadequate Andrews 4 noted ‘Thus particular 
(housing) assistants may not always act according to the prescribed 
procedures for dealing with arrears cases and this may go unnoticed”. 
Omissions at an early stage, eg failure to check benefit entitlement, could lead 
to much more serious and time consuming problems later. Managers and 
supervisors need to monitor progress in meeting targets agreed with staff to 
ensure that policies are working and to identify problems. Information 
required includes: amounts of arrears in money and as a percentage of rent 
collectable analysed into administrative and accounting and true arrears; 
numbers and percentages of tenants in various levels of arrears; details of 
types and timing of recovery action; and special analyses, eg the proportion of 
cases with an unclaimed benefit entitlement reaching court action. 

Rent Records 

5.9 Clearly arrears recovery could not begin until authorities were aware 
that a rent payment had been missed: whereas with door to door collection 
there was the opportunity for housing staff to call back before the close of 
accounts if a tenant missed a payment, in authorities whose main methods of 
rent collection were the Post Office Giro or council cash offices, arrears 
recovery started after accounts closed. Most authorities had rent records 
computerised but a few, including some of those with very low arrears, had 
manual accounting systems with staff filling in tenants’ rent books and 
Dickensian-looking ledgers in the housing department: in this respect the age 
of the quill pen could seem superior to the micro-chip era. 

5. 10 Although some computer records were useful in saving time on manual 
recording, information was not always provided in the form most appropriate 
to the needs of the housing department and in some authorities a large amount 
of time was spent in manual analysis of computer runs, a problem also noted 
by the Housing Research Group. 5 There were several explanations; computer 
records were sometimes less comprehensive than desired because of 
competing pressure from other users; sometimes records had been designed by 
another department, usually finance, for their own needs which did not always 
meet the requirements of housing staff; sometimes there were delays in data 
becoming available owing to errors in data inputs or mechanical failures. In 
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the authorities where these problems were encountered they worked against 
early and speedy recovery of arrears and their impact was greatest where there 
were large proportions of tenants behind with the rent. One small authority, 
Hinckley and Bosworth in Leicestershire, had devised a computer system 
which appeared to have overcome all these problems because the housing 
service had asserted its role as the customer for rent data and insisted on a 
comprehensive package which met its requirements fully. Records should be 
available promptly and in a useful form for arrears recovery. 



The arrears strategies of the case study authorities 

5.11 Amongst the sample authorities, formal overall arrears strategies 
showed great variety ranging from a ‘hard line’ approach characterised by 
early use of legal sanctions and little scope for flexibility, to an approach 
putting more emphasis on adapting sanctions to individual cases and 
concentrating on making informal arrangements with tenants to repay 
arrears. However, these labels were often illusory since in some authorities 
arrears strategies showed internal variation between district offices where 
local managers were given more autonomy. Some senior housing managers in 
case study authorities commented that in practice an arrears strategy 
represented a modified form of the authority’s formal recovery policy since 
such factors as staff attitudes and work pressures influenced the way a policy 
was put into action. This reality was noted by Andrews 6 : ‘The work of housing 
management is thus defined by the political weighting within the directorate 
and the council structure as a whole; approaches to work are then modified by 
norms, framework and communication patterns of the section and by the 
attitudes of the various officers towards the tasks which they perform’. 

5.12 Interestingly in one particular authority the two most successful district 
offices in arrears recovery were one which took a ‘hard line’ emphasising early 
use of legal sanctions, and another which took a very ‘liberal’ line, 
emphasising take-up of welfare benefits and counselling. The housing 
department’s senior staff had concluded that the label mattered much less 
than whether the housing officers were well managed and supervised and 
committed to what they were doing, whatever it was called. 

The skills and attitudes of staff 

5.13 Housing staff in day to day contact with tenants over arrears tended to 
be quite junior. Work by City University 7 showed that only 10% of housing 
staff were on grades above the AP scale so this was not unexpected. Although 
they were applying standard procedures this did involve the use of discretion 
in application of general guidance to particular cases, a factor noted in 8 : ‘The 
majority of jobs in housing are complex and involve considerable problem- 
solving and therefore decision making’. 
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5.14 In interviews with senior housing staff two extreme types of officers 
were described: 

a) ‘THE EX RENT collector’ These were characterised as solid, sound 
and sensible but unimaginative and uninterested in the problems of tenants 
and unable to perceive the relevance of rebate counselling to the job. These 
staff were said to be good at asking for money but less good at interviewing 
to establish underlying problems or counselling tenants. 

b) ‘The young professional type’ These were described as bright, 
ambitious, sympathetic to tenants’ problems, keen on counselling and 
welfare rights advice but sometimes gullible or diffident about confronting 
tenants. These staff were said to be good at interviewing and counselling 
but less good at asking for money. Andrews 9 noted this dichotomy and 
reported that the ex rent collectors disparagingly referred to the other 
group as ‘soft soapers’. 

5.15 Though, like all stereotypes, far from the whole story, there was a good 
deal of truth in these images. A key role of managers and supervisors was to 
deploy staff to use their existing strengths and weaknesses and to develop the 
skills and attitudes of staff so that they were fitted to tackle the whole range of 
arrears work. The ability to play this role depended crucially on positive 
supervision of staff. 

Training of staff 

5.16 Staff working on rent arrears required a range of knowledge and skills: 

a) Knowledge of council’s procedures; 

b) Knowledge of the problems of tenants and possible sources of help, 
especially welfare benefits; 

c) Knowledge of the effects of recovery procedures; 

d) Skills in interviewing to understand the problems of tenants; 

e) Skills in counselling to advise tenants on possible sources of help 
including welfare benefits; 

f) Skills in negotiating to ask tenants for money to clear arrears. 

5.17 Most authorities gave staff statements of formal arrears procedures but 
these tended to be rather bland and mechanistic and did not differentiate 
between types of tenants in arrears. Housing staff were rarely given any 
systematic information about the types of tenants in arrears and their 
problems. They were sometimes given leaflets or handbooks about rent 
rebates and welfare benefits but rarely trained in the skills of calculating 
entitlement. Nor was there generally any systematic analysis of the 
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effectiveness of recovery procedures, even though different districts often 
varied in the ways they applied procedures. The notable exception was the 
unpublished analysis by LB Lambeth’s Housing Research Section of 
effectiveness of procedures in five districts, which provided feedback to 
arrears recovery staff in the field and to managers (see paragraph 5.37). 

5. 18 Arrears guidance notes should be revised to give detailed information 
on the different types of households in arrears, their problems and possible 
sources of help. The research has shown that certain households, especially 
families with dependent children have both the highest proportion in arrears 
and very low take-up of rebates. Arrears guidance notes should be revised to 
give urgent priority to these at risk groups. Staff should also be provided with 
information on effectiveness of recovery procedures. 

5. 19 So far as training in skills was concerned, the majority of authorities in 
the sample had no formal training programme for their housing management 
staff and tended to rely on ‘on the job’ training. There is evidence 10 that this is 
a not untypical pattern. This ‘on the job’ training was achieved by learning 
from more experienced colleagues or by supervision from senior staff over 
individual problem cases. The main drawbacks with this were that those 
giving the instruction were not themselves trained to do so and that bad as well 
as good habits might be taught. 

5.20 There were some interesting initiatives among the case study 
authorities. Rotherham had a training programme involving their team of 
arrears specialists working with district office housing staff to develop their 
skills on arrears recovery. They worked on particular arrears cases of varying 
seriousness, discussing them with the officer concerned. Gateshead ran 
regular seminars for staff centring on particular aspects of arrears recovery. 
Only one authority, Bath, had provided training in interviewing techniques 
but several had run or sent staff on courses on welfare rights. These kinds of 
‘on the job’ or ‘near the job’ training courses closely linked with the actual 
problems encountered in work have been recommended elsewhere as a 
priority area. Research by the Housing Research Group 11 12 and Merseyside 
housing associations 13 has shown that the knowledge and skills of housing 
staff about welfare benefits were sometimes inadequate and can be improved 
by format training. 

5.21 In thinking about rebate entitlement some housing staff focused only 
on tenants’ income levels rather than the relationship between income, 
household composition and rent level. Staff who were themselves uncertain or 
misinformed about entitlement were unable to give tenants good advice about 
rebates. Thorough checks of entitlement to rebate should form an integral 
part of arrears interviews. Staff responsible for arrears recovery should be 
given near the job practical training in the skills of calculating a rebate, and 
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encouraged to help tenants complete the application forms. Tenants applying 
for a rebate should automatically be assessed for FIS. One authority, LB 
Hackney, in decentralizing the housing service, was planning to put a rebate 
specialist in every local housing office. The importance of interviews in arrears 
recovery cannot be over emphasised, for investigating problems, counselling 
on rebates and other benefits and negotiating repayment. A Housing 
Research Group guide 14 describes ways in which authorities have tried to help 
staff to acquire these skills. 

Communication and liaison. 

5.22 Action on arrears was mainly contained within the housing department 
but serious arrears often involved contact with DHSS over rent direct and 
with the courts over legal proceedings for possession. In the past social 
workers had been involved with rent arrears in giving close supervision and 
Rent Guarantees to prevent families being evicted (see paragraph 5.79) but it 
appeared that since the Housing (Homeless Persons) Act 1977 this practice 
had ceased, because housing departments rather than social services were now 
responsible for homelessness. Housing staff interviewed said that social 
workers only had time for their core statutory duties and regarded rent arrears 
as the problem of the housing department. It was still the practice in most 
sample authorities to inform social services of evictions pending but social 
workers appeared to play very little part in arrears work except where an 
existing social services client happened to be in rent arrears. The only 
comments on social work involvement from housing staff arose from 
occasional examples of social workers allegedly advising tenants not to pay 
rent when they had multiple debts, much to the indignation of those 
responsible for chasing arrears. Since most social workers were not trained in 
giving money advice it was possible that some might have given poor advice 
through ignorance. 

5.23 Contacts with DHSS seemed to vary with the local office despite the 
changes in the 1980 Social Security Act Regulations designed to make rent 
direct payments automatic once certain conditions were fulfilled. Some 
authorities seemed resigned to accepting local decisions while others took 
their case to the DHSS region if dissatisfied. There was some evidence that 
authorities in very urban areas had more problems with DHSS, perhaps 
because inner city offices were under greater pressure. Since the research of 
course the new housing benefits system has changed the situation and there 
will be no new rent direct agreements (see paragraph 3.24). 

5.24 Contacts with courts also varied, some authorities experiencing long 
delays in getting cases into court while others had no such problems. Some 
authorities had traced delays to their own legal department collecting cases 
before processing them and had been able to have this changed while others 
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had arranged for extra court time or more frequent court time to be available. 
Again it seemed that some managers were more entrepreneurial and willing to 
spend time establishing better liaison with outside agencies. Senior housing 
managers should intervene at the appropriate level with the agencies where 
housing staff are experiencing difficulties. 

Information on Arrears Policies and Practices given to tenants 

5.25 Most sample authorities gave tenants little information on arrears 
policies and practices. Alpren 15 pointed out that tenants’ knowledge of 
recovery procedures was slight: ‘virtually none of the tenants had a reasonable 
knowledge of the way the Council dealt with arrears .... Nevertheless, many 
of them thought that, in some form, eviction was a possibility for them’. In the 
DOE survey also tenants gave fear of eviction as their main reason for 
worrying about being behind with the rent. 

5.26 The Housing Research Group 16 proposed that as well as the formal 
tenancy agreement required under the 1980 Housing Act, local authorities 
should provide tenants with a handbook setting out in everyday terms the 
implications of the obligations and rules. An example from Bradford’s 
Tenants’ Handbook dealing with arrears of rent is set out in Figure 5,1. 

5.27 Some local authority officers expressed the fear that a formal statement 
of policies and procedures might encourage some tenants to ‘play the system’ 
accumulating small arrears but staying below the level at which the authority 
usually initiated serious recovery action. This potential disadvantage must be 
weighed against the possible benefits of encouraging tenants to report their 
difficulties in paying rent promptly. 

The unremitting nature of arrears recovery 

5.28 The study of effectiveness of recovery procedures showed that there 
was only slow movement in and out of arrears. In most of the authorities 
where data was available more than one third of the tenants against whom 
recovery action was taken had been in arrears for virtually the whole year. 
Only in two of twelve authorities, which had the lowest arrears levels and 
percentages of all tenants behind with the rent, were there substantial 
proportions of tenants in arrears for relatively short periods. The study also 
showed that, while tenants in arrears frequently reduced their debts as a result 
of recovery actions, they rarely paid them off completely, at least in the eight 
week period studied in the present research. 

5.29 This problem was described very well by the Housing Research 
Group 17 : ‘in the majority of cases, the tenants do not simply stop paying 
altogether; often they stop for a bit, then pay off something, miss again, pay 
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Figure 5.1: Extract from the City of Bradford’s Tenants’ Handbook: Section 
dealing with Rent Arrears 



11-40 



Arrears of rent 

The Council is anxious to help you 
avoid getting into rent arrears and 
will give you every possible assistance 
to enable you to stay in your house if 
you are in financial difficulties. 
Please bear in mind, however, that 
should you persistently fail to pay 
your rent on time, the Council will 
eventually be forced to seek 
repossession of your home. 

If you are experiencing difficulty, 
therefore, in paying your rent, you 
should contact your District Housing 
Office immediately where con- 
fidential advice on welfare benefits is 
always available. It is much better to 
ask for this advice before financial 
problems become acute. There 
follows a welfare benefits checklist 
and if you think that you may be 
entitled to one or more of these 
benefits, do not hesitate to contact 
your District Housing Office or the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security. 



Welfare Benefits Checklist 
If you work 

Family Income Supplement 
Rent and Rate Rebates* 
Free School Meals 
Health Benefits 
Education Benefits 



If you are unemployed 

Unemployment Benefit 
Supplementary Benefit 
Rent and Rate Rebates* 

Free School Meals 
Health Benefits 
Education Benefits 

If you are a single parent 

Child Benefit increase 

Supplementary Benefit 

Free School Meals 

Health Benefits 

Education Benefits 

(If you are a working single 

parent, see also section above) 

If you are sick 
Sick and Invalidity Benefits 
Rent and Rate Rebates* 
Supplementary Benefits 
Free School Meals 
Health Benefits 
Education Benefits 
Disability Benefits 

Rent and rate rebates* It maybe that 
some tenants (of whom the elderly 
are the most frequently affected) 
would be better off receiving 
Housing Rebates rather than Supple- 
mentary Benefits. You can ask for 
this to be worked out for you by the 
D.H.S.S. 
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Health Benefits include free prescrip- 
tions, free and reduced charges on 
dental treatment, dentures and 
glasses, free school milk and vitamins 
and fares to hospital for out and in- 
patients. 

Education Benefits include School 
Uniform and Necessitous Clothing 
Grants, Educational Maintenance 
Allowances, Fares to School and 
Fares to visit handicapped children. 

12-00 

Loss of your home through legal 
action 

The Council is committed to using 
legal action only as a last resort, and a 
co-operative and candid approach to 
the problems which may lead to 
repossession, will usually prevent 
such an event occurring. 

12-10 

Grounds for repossession of your home 

The Council can only obtain 
possession on the grounds set out in 
the Housing Act 1980, the main ones 
of which are: 

(a) Arrears of Rent 

(b) Breach of the Tenancy Agreement 

(c) Nuisance 

(d) Wilful damage to the premises 

(e) Giving false information to obtain 
the Tenancy 



(f) Overcrowding 

(g) Use of the premises for illegal or 
immoral purposes 

12-20 

Procedure followed by the Council to 
obtain repossession 

(a) Although not legally required, the 
Council will normally be in touch 
with you one or more times before 
commencing the legal steps necessary 
to obtain repossession. 

(b) Should the problem not be 
satisfactorily disposed of the Council 
may issue a ‘Notice of Intention to 
take legal proceedings’. 

(c) If you do not comply with this 
Notice, the Council may apply to the 
County Court for a Possession 
Order. This process involves a Court 
hearing at which you are summoned 
to appear or be represented. It is in 
your interest to attend or be 
represented at the Court hearing. It is 
not possible for you to be forced to 
leave your home without a court 
hearing. 

(d) At the court hearing, the Court 
will decide whether it is appropriate 
to issue a Possession Order. 

(e) The final step is the application by 
the Council for an Eviction Warrant 
which is executed by the County 
Court Bailiff. 
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regularly for a while and stop again as they try to keep up with their 
commitments. The result is that staff often have to repeat the same stage in the 
procedure a number of times before the debt is settled or gets significantly 
worse. So it is no wonder that this consumes a major proportion of their time’. 

5.30 The important point for the organisation of arrears recovery was that 
while new cases continued to flow in this was rarely matched by the solution of 
old cases. Arrears recovery was characterized by housing staff as an 
unremitting task and, in some high arrears authorities, could lead to a feeling 
that ‘the arrears problem is felt to be of such enormous proportions as to be 
overwhelming and unbeatable’. 18 

THE USE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF RENT ARREARS 
RECOVERY PROCEDURES 

The distribution of recovery procedures 

5.31 Rent arrears recovery was like a pyramid with a broad base of early 
reminder letters and a tiny pinnacle of evictions at the apex. This pattern is 
shown well in Figure 5.2 which gives the distribution of all recovery actions 
taken in one week in January 1981 in ten* case study authorities as a 
percentage of total actions in the combined authorities. Though one week and 
a handful of authorities cannot be statistically representative of the position in 
the country as a whole, interviews with housing staff confirm that the picture 
presented was broadly correct. 

5.32 The great majority of recovery actions, more than four fifths of the 
total, consisted of sending warning letters about arrears and interviewing 
tenants in arrears. Only one-sixth of all recovery actions were the more serious 
and time consuming activities of legal action, distraint and rent direct arrange- 
ments with.DHSS. At each stage of recovery action most tenants either 
cleared or reduced their arrears satisfactorily, leaving a minority against 
whom more serious action was required. 

Effectiveness of recovery procedures 

5.33 The effectiveness of recovery procedures was studied by a simple 
technique which authorities could easily use themselves should they wish to 

* Recovery procedures were studied in twelve case study authorities but in two of them it was only 
possible to look at the more serious actions because of the way records were kept. The twelve ease 
study authorities are listed below with the letters used to identify the individual authorities in 
Figures 5. 4-5. 8. 

a Warrington cl Flalton g Rotherham j Birmingham 

b Stoke-on-Trent e Gateshead h Ealing k Haringey 

e Bath !' Hyndburn i Liverpool 1 Wandsworth 
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provide housing staff with information on the results of their efforts. Local 
authority records were studied in twelve case study areas selected to represent 
the full range of types of authority. All recovery procedures taken in one week 
in January 1981 and more serious actions taken over a longer period were 
analysed to present data on the arrears levels when action was taken and 
arrears levels eight weeks later. Results are only presented for an authority 
where there were twenty or more cases of a recovery procedure as smaller 
numbers might be misleading. For reasons explained in the individual sections 
on each procedure it was not possible to analyse Possession Orders, rent direct 
arrangements with DHSS or eviction in this way. The recovery procedure 
study is described in detail in Annex C. 

5.34 There were two important linked findings from the recovery procedure 
study. The first was that the same procedures were used at widely varying 
levels of arrears (standardized in weeks’ rent owed) by different authorities. 

The second important finding, closely linked to the first, was that with only a 
few exceptions recovery procedures were generally more effective the lower 
the level of arrears outstanding when action was taken. Figure 5.3 summarises 
these findings, which are given in more detail in Tables in Annex I. 



Figure 5.2: The pyramid of arrears recovery actions* 



Termination of the tenancy and recovery of possession of the dwelling. 

A County Court order giving the local authority the right to recover possession 
of the dwelling ; often orders were suspended on payment of agreed sums 
to clear arrears. 

An agreement with DHSS to pay current rent and small weekly instalments 
towards the arrears direct to the local authority. These agreements were only 
made for tenants who were claimants and owed more than six weeks rent 



Referral to the bailiff for secure of goods. 

Standard letters threatening referral to the bailiff for seizure of goods. 

A legal notice of intent to take court action to recover possession of the 
dwelling for a specified reason, in this case rent arrears. 

individually composed and typed letters. 

Interviews with tenants about arrears. 



Threats of legal action (Notice of Seeking 
Possession or Possession Order). 

Polite reminders that rent was outstanding. 

■X'Data from 10 case study authorities.al actions 'm one week 







Eviction 0*2% 

Possession Orders 
0*5% 

Rent Direct 
Agreements 2% 

Distraint 2% 

Threats of Distraint 
4% 

Notices of Seeking 
Possession 6% 

Personal Letters 
7% 



tm 



—i 



Serious Standard Wamktg Letters 30% 



N&d Standard Warning Letters 30% 
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Figure 5.3: Effectiveness of recovery procedures 
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5.35 Figure 5.3 shows scatter diagrams in which case study authorities are 
represented by a cross. The vertical axis shows the percentage of tenants 
subject to the procedure who reduced their arrears by half or more after eight 
weeks and the horizontal axis shows the average level of arrears of the tenants 
against whom the action was taken. The higher up the vertical axis these 
crosses are the more effective the authority was in recovering arrears. There 
was a fairly consistent pattern, despite some variations, that the authorities 
which used the recovery actions at the lowest levels of arrears achieved the best 
reductions. Although these results are for relatively small samples in a 
restricted number of case study authorities, the findings are so consistent that 
there can be no doubt about their validity and their importance. 

5.36 It was not possible to select a Which type of ‘best buy’ among the 
recovery procedures; each made a useful contribution with some tenants. 
However, as the recovery procedures became increasingly complex and time 
consuming as they became more serious, it was clear that effort put into early 
arrears recovery was more economical in staff time. Initial action should 
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always be taken after no more than two missed payments (which will already 
be four weeks arrears in authorities with fortnightly rent collection). 
Authorities should only threaten action which they are prepared to follow up. 

5.37 Evidence from Lambeth’s unpublished study of recovery procedures 
showed a different pattern; there Notices of Seeking Possession and 
Possession Orders at high levels of arrears were the most effective procedures 
and letters and interviews at lower levels relatively ineffective in recovering 
arrears. But, on average, each recovery procedure was used at higher levels of 
arrears in Lambeth than in any of the case study authorities and the overall 
outcome was a continuing high level of arrears in Lambeth. It is therefore 
likely that by the time first action — normally a letter or an interview — was 
taken, considerable arrears had accumulated, perhaps leaving the tenant with 
the idea that the authority did not take arrears seriously. Subsequent threats 
of more serious action showed the tenant that the council meant business and 
thus resulted in payment. This emphasises the need for all recovery actions to 
be credible to be successful, ie tenants must be aware that warnings and threats 
will be followed through if they are not heeded. It is likely that credible early 
recovery action — at levels lower than those at which Lambeth currently took 
action — should be more effective than either late letters and interviews or legal 
action. 

5.38 In explanation of why there should be a link between early action and 
effective recovery of arrears, many housing staff made the point that it was 
necessary to take action while the amount outstanding was within both the 
financial and the psychological reach of tenants. It was stressed that if tenants 
owed £50 or £100 ‘they were not generally walking around with it in their back 
pocket or purse, waiting for a housing assistant to call and ask for it’: in the 
great majority of cases it had been spent on something else and would need to 
be paid back in small instalments over a lengthy period. The psychological 
factor was seen as very important by many housing staff: over about £100 
there was a danger of tenants giving up the attempt to pay off the arrears, 
feeling that they ‘might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb’ as their chances 
of repaying the money owed in the foreseeable future were slight. 

In the following sections the main features of each individual recovery 
procedure are reviewed. 

Mild standard warning letters 

5.39 These were usually preprinted letters with spaces for housing staff to 
complete the name, address and amount of arrears. The letters were mainly 
polite reminders that the tenant owed some rent which it was assumed they 
had overlooked but did not make any threats of action to recover the arrears. 
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Figure 5.4: Mild standard warning letters 
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Figure 5.5: Serious standard warning letters 
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5.40 Figure 5.4 and Tables 1.1-3* present the key findings on these early 
letters. The letters were used in all twelve case study authorities but results 
were available in only nine. The average level of arrears when the letters were 
sent ranged from two to nine weeks. There were some exceptions but overall 
the general findings on effectiveness were confirmed and those authorities 
sending the letters at lower levels of arrears achieved better results than those 
taking action later. Follow-up action, mainly by letter oi visit, was taken for 
between a third and four fifths of recipients of mild standard letters within the 
eight weeks studied. 

Serious standard warning letters 

5.41 These were usually preprinted letters with spaces for housing staff to 
complete the name, address and amount of arrears. They threatened legal 
action if arrears were not cleared or reduced, either the issue of NOSP or 
taking the tenant to court for a Possession Order following NOSP. 

5.42 These letters were used in all the case study authorities but results were 
available in numbers large enough to study in only seven and Figure 5.5 and 
Tables 1.4-6 give the findings. The point at which the letters were used on 
average ranged from two to twenty one weeks. Two of the authorities used the 
letters very early, indicating a firm and rapid reaction to a new arrears episode 
by persistent defaulters. Four other authorities used them between four and 
six weeks, following mild standard letters and prior to NOSP and the 
remaining authority sent letters threatening possession action at twenty one 
weeks arrears. Once again the general findings were confirmed and early 
action was the most effective. Recipients of serious standard warning letters 
were followed up within eight weeks, mainly by letters and visits, in between 
one quarter and four fifths of cases. 

Personal letters 

5.43 Personal letters, individually composed and typed rather than pre- 
printed, were thought to have greater impact than a standard form. They were 
less widely used than standard letters, as Figure 5.2 shows. It is likely that 
taking recovery action early and thus keeping numbers of tenants in arrears 
low, makes the use of personal letters feasible. 



* See Annex I 
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Figure 5.6: Personal letters 
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5.44 Figure 5.6 and Tables 1.7-9 report the findings on personal letters. 
Personal letters were used in numbers which could be assessed in only three 
authorities and the point at which action was taken ranged from three to eight 
weeks. Again, despite the small numbers involved, the pattern of effectiveness 
supports the case for early action. Follow-up action was taken against a third 
to a half of recipients of personal letters within the eight weeks studied. 

Contents of letters 

5.45 There was no attempt in the research to study any possible link between 
the content of letters and effectiveness: because of the very wide variety of 
letters in use in each authority numbers would have been too small for 
meaningful analysis. Most housing staff interviewed felt that letters were an 
invaluable part of arrears recovery at lower levels and these results seem to 
bear this out. Some standard letters were not always completely clear and 
direct and Wilkinson’s 19 advice was relevant: ‘It is worth paying particular 
attention to the wording of reminder and warning letters. For example, the 
letter could include an invitation into the office if the tenant feels he has a 
particular problem he wishes to discuss; rent and rate rebate availability could 
be mentioned; later letters might even refer to the possibility of instalment 
arrangements for repayment’. A City University Guide 20 shows that stall' 
performance in letter and report writing skills can be improved by training 
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and gives examples of courses and materials which housing departments and 
associations have used. The Plain English Campaign has produced a guide to 
Writing Plain English 21 . 

Interviews 

5 .46 The importance of personal interviews with tenants in arrears has often 
been stressed, for example in the Annex to the Code of Guidance of the 
Housing (Homeless Persons) Act 1977 22 . Housing staff defined three primary 
purposes of interviews with tenants in rent arrears: 

a) Investigating the reasons for non-payment of rent to decide the appro- 
priate recovery strategy; 

b) Counselling on sources of help, especially welfare benefits; 

c) Negotiating repayment of arrears, either by lump sum clearance or 
instalments. (Lump sums were usually only required when arrears were 
small or well within the tenants’ ability to pay.) 

Housing staff in all the case study authorities conducted interviews with 
tenants in arrears but there were sufficient cases to study in only five. It seems 
likely that the arrears records in some authorities understated the number of 
interviews being conducted because for example of a failure to record an 
interview which had no specific outcome (it will be recalled that Figure 5.2 
showed that interviews constituted almost one fifth of all recovery actions in 
ten case study authorities combined). Figure 5.7 and Tables 1. 10-12 give the 
results for the five authorities. 
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Figure 5.7: Interviews 
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5.47 Interviews were conducted at levels of arrears ranging from only two 
weeks through to twenty eight weeks on average. It is possible that the nature 
of the interview varied with the level of the arrears, but the records analysed 
shed no light on this. Generally the pattern of effectiveness confirmed the 
value of early action at low levels of arrears. Follow-up action was taken 
within eight weeks in between one quarter and two thirds of cases, and was 
mainly in the form of letters or further interviews. 



5.48 One important point on interviews frequently made by housing staff 
was the actual difficulty of contacting a minority of tenants in serious arrears. 
Housing officers made the point that they always wanted to interview tenants 
before reaching the stage of legal action but some tenants failed to respond to 
letters and could not be contacted for personal visits. The Housing Research 
Group 23 commented on this problem that: ‘The most difficult aspect of this 
stage is actually getting to see the tenant — particularly in the absence of 
evening visiting, a practice discontinued by most authorities’. While some case 
study authorities discouraged evening visiting by housing staff, others actively 
encouraged it as a vital means of contacting some of these elusive tenants. 



5.49 Very few staff had been trained in interviewing techniques and area 
managers admitted that problems sometimes arose which showed that staff 
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performance was not always what they would wish. Andrews 24 reporting on 
one inner urban authority, noted in a telling passage: 

‘Junior staff especially attempt to simplify the (arrears) problem by resort 
to a “pay up or else” approach. Officers are expected to investigate the 
personal circumstances of the client but these then seem not to be related to 
any subsequent course of action. The incidence of “difficult” families is 
small but management assistants find that the demands on their time may 
be considerable, the personal relationships so involved are often uneasy, 
and there is seldom a straightforward “solution”. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
unless some immediate action is necessary, there is a tendency to ignore 
such cases’. 

This might be thought an extreme example but few senior housing managers 
in authorities with high levels of rent arrears would fail to recognise this 
description of the problem as applying to at least some of their staff. 

5.50 In the tenant survey four fifths of those admitting serious arrears said 
that they had had a conversation with a housing officer about their arrears. 
Most said that they had been treated fairly but a minority were dissatisfied 
with their treatment and felt that the housing staff were not interested in 
tenants, and made mistakes themselves or acted unfairly. Between a third and 
a sixth claimed that they had not been offered such practical help as the 
opportunity to pay off arrears in instalments, to transfer to cheaper 
accommodation, to be referred to an advice agency or told about the rebates 
scheme. Clearly there must be severe reservations about the reliability of such 
statements since they were often recalled some considerable time after the 
interviews and there may have been an element of self-justification on the 
tenants’ part, seeking to shift the blame for arrears on to the alleged omissions 
by housing staff. Nevertheless there were grounds for concern that inter- 
viewing was not always effective and that failures at an early stage had led to 
more serious and time consuming problems later. 

5.51 A related problem was negotiating the level of repayment of arrears by 
weekly instalments on top of the rent. In the tenant survey 6% of tenants in 
serious arrears had the size of weekly instalments recorded in their rent book: 
5% were under £4 and 1% between £4 and £10. Experienced housing managers 
emphasised that small regular instalments were preferable to large sums 
irregularly paid, which only generated more work. They reported that tenants 
frequently offered unrealistically large instalments in proportion to their 
income which the housing staff had to refuse and replace with an agreed sum 
which could be afforded from the tenants’ budget. The Housing Research 
Group 25 reported that: ‘many tenants are still asked to make inappropriately 
large weekly payments towards the arrears— arrangements which they could 
not possibly keep in practice. For example, tenants on supplementary benefit 
cannot pay an extra £10 above the normal rent out of a total benefit of £40; we 
found some instances of this in the limited sample of arrears cases we studied’. 
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Some housing staff pointed out that they accepted small weekly instalments of 
just over a pound per week for tenants on rent direct payment from DHSS and 
said that similar payments were acceptable from others in similar circum- 
stances. It would be helpful if arrears managers provided more explicit 
guidance relating proposed instalments to income levels, inclusive rent and 
household circumstances, rather than relying on individual officers’ judge- 
ments of what was reasonable. 

5.52 Improving the quality of interviews through training and supervision 
must be a priority in tackling rent arrears. The City University Guide to 
Housing Training No 3 26 reviews the approaches used by a number of housing 
organisations and the ways in which the effects of training can be reinforced 
within the organisation. 

Rent direct payments by the DHSS* 

5.53 Rent direct arrangements with DHSS operated in all the twenty-eight 
authorities responding to the incidence of recovery procedures study. Only 
about one per cent of tenants in England and Wales were on rent direct but it 
was important for a disproportionate number of tenants in serious arrears. 
One in five of tenants in serious arrears were on rent direct, and the proportion 
rose to one third of those with very high arrears, £100 or more. When a tenant 
who was a supplementary benefit claimant owed more than six weeks rent, an 
arrangement could be made to deduct the rent and an amount towards the 
arrears (£1.10 per week at the time of the study) from benefit and pay it direct 
to the local authority landlord. Three quarters of tenants on rent direct who 
were interviewed liked the arrangement because it relieved them of the worry 
of paying the rent (though at the cost of limiting their flexibility in budgeting). 

5.54 Authorities generally encouraged the use of rent direct where 
appropriate, considering it the most effective and indeed often the only 
feasible way of recovering arrears, albeit slowly, from this group of tenants. 
The disadvantage for the local authority was that with some local offices of 
DHSS there was imperfect communication, sometimes leading to delays in 
agreeing rent direct and late notification of tenants ceasing to be entitled to 
supplementary benefit and rent direct, causing further arrears. DHSS 
generally paid lump sums for all tenants on rent direct quarterly in arrears 
which adversely affected both the cash How and the arrears statistics of the 
local authority. 

5.55 In the twenty eight authorities responding to the incidence of arrears 
procedures study, the average number of new rent direct cases per thousand 

* The new housing benefits system which came into effect in 1982 has of course changed the 
position from that studied in 1980/81. Sec Chapters paragraph 3.24. 
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tenants in 3980/81 was six but the range was from none to thirty eight per 
thousand (Table 1.13). 

In the eight case study authorities with sufficient cases for study, the arrange- 
ments were initiated at levels of arrears varying between nine and twenty three 
weeks on average (Table 1.14). The procedure was supposed to be standard 
across DHSS offices but housing staff found that they varied in the priority 
which they gave to rent arrears and arrangements tended to be at high levels of 
arrears in inner urban areas, 

5.56 Because of the nature of the arrangements, paid quarterly in arrears, it 
was not possible to assess effectiveness in the standard way over eight weeks 
following the agreement but housing staff were content with the slow but 
steady clearance of arrears and especially that no new arrears could be 
accumulated while the arrangement was in force. It was therefore very rare 
indeed for any further recovery action to be taken following a rent direct 
arrangement (Table 1. 15.) Some authorities sometimes took possession action 
as a precaution in case the rent direct arrangement should be terminated in the 
future. 

Distraint 

5.57 The use of distraint was highly controversial; some authorities rejected 
it on principle as an archaic medieval relic, out of place in twentieth century 
housing management while others maintained on practical grounds that it was 
an irrelevancy since most tenants in serious arrears had no goods worth 
seizing and selling. Against this five sample authorities employed distraint, 
arguing that used selectively it could play a part in an arrears strategy. 

5.58 These authorities considered that distraint was effective where there 
was the ability but not the willingness to pay, for example in households with 
several earners, expensive consumer durables and no money worries or other 
problems. The threat of the bailiff was usually enough to produce payment 
and goods were very rarely seized. Because even new goods had a very low 
resale value at auction, in most authorities it was considered vital to act very 
early, while arrears were between £30 and £100. This implied either very early 
visiting by housing staff to select appropriate cases or fairly indiscriminate 
referral to the bailiff, after elimination of pensioners and any other known 
vulnerable social groups, with firm instructions to refer back any ‘welfare 
type’ cases for which distraint was inappropriate. Authorities used 
commercial firms of certificated bailiffs and much depended on selection of 
and close working relationships with these firms to ensure that distraint was 
only used where there was the ability but not the willingness to pay, and that if 
distraint was not successful cases should be referred back quickly for other 
forms of recovery action to be tried. 
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Letters threatening the use of distraint 

5.59 Only five authorities used distraint at all in 1980/81 and these five used 
letters threatening distraint before actually making a referral to the bailiff, tn 
1980/81 the annual rate of use of these letters for the five authorities was 
respectively less than one, ten, twelve, fifteen and twenty three, cases per 
thousand tenants. The average for the five authorities was six cases per 
thousand. Only one of the case study authorities had sufficient cases of letters 
threatening distraint for research assessment: this authority used threats of 
distraint on average at four weeks arrears and eight weeks later one third of 
tenants had reduced their arrears by half or more. Follow up action was taken 
within the eight weeks monitored in about one third of cases, half letters and 
half distraint or legal action. 

Referral to the certificated bailiff for distraint 

5.60 If the local authority threats of distraint were ineffective then referral 
would be made to the certificated bailiff. Of the five authorities which used 
distraint at all, three referred no cases, one less than one and the other three 
cases per thousand during 1980/81. This was therefore the most rarely used 
major arrears recovery sanction with an average for these five authorities of 
0.3 cases per thousand tenants.* These figures confirmed the statements by 
housing staff that the procedure of referral to the bailiff for distraint was used 
very selectively indeed. 

5.61 There were sufficient cases for research assessment of referral to the 
certificated bailiff for distraint in only one authority: this referred cases to the 
bailiff on average at four weeks arrears and after eight weeks almost two thirds 
of these tenants had reduced their arrears by half or more. No follow-up 
action was taken within the eight weeks monitored for any of the cases 
referred to the bailiff for distraint. 

5.62 Clearly it would be imprudent to draw firm conclusions from such 
limited evidence. Some authorities apparently used threats of distraint and 
occasionally distraint itself with some success for an important, if numerically 
limited, group of tenants in arrears. Perhaps even more than with other 
recovery procedures, because of the involvement of an outside agent, good 
management and supervision by housing staff were crucial for the effective use 
of distraint. In 1980 the Association of District Councils issued guidance on 
the use of distraint. 27 Among the most important recommendations were: the 
need to vet private bailiff's carefully prior to appointment, to instruct bailiffs 
to refer back any hardship cases encountered and to report regularly on the 
use and effectiveness of distraint. 



* These rates were less than tlio.se found by Radford in 1977/78 (threats twelve per thousand and 
distraint one per thousand). 
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Notice of seeking possession (NOSP) 

5.63 Notice of Seeking Possession (formerly Notice to Quit, the legal form 
changed during the year studied) was still the mainstay of recovery action in 
serious arrears cases. The Annex to the Code of Guidance of the Housing 
(Homeless Persons) Act 19 7 7 28 and Circulars 83/72 29 and 18/74 30 had urged 
local authorities to use the ‘rent action’, a civil action for the arrears enforce- 
able by attachment of earnings or distraint, which did not put the tenancy at 
risk. In practice no case study authorities were using this procedure on any 
significant scale, housing officers arguing that it had no advantages over 
NOSP. 

5.64 Many housing staff felt that NOSP was superior to Notice to Quit 
which it replaced because, unlike the latter, it was specifically stated in NOSP 
that rent arrears were the reason for proposing to seek possession. Notices 
were generally served following letters and interviews, though there were some 
cases where it proved impossible to find the tenant in and NOSP was the first 
effective contact. 

5.65 Notices were used in all the twenty eight authorities which responded to 
the incidence of recovery procedures study. The average rate of use in 1980/81 
was 72 Notices of Seeking Possession per thousand tenants* but the range was 
three to two hundred and twenty seven per thousand tenants in individual 
authorities. Half of the authorities used less than fifty and half fifty or more 
NOSP per thousand tenants (Table 1.16). Those authorities which had tight 
guidelines for arrears recovery including fixed ‘triggers’ for service of NOSP 
tended to have a higher rate of use than those which aimed to match recovery 
procedure to individual circumstances. 



* This rate was double that found by Radford in 1977/78 (thirty six NTQ per thousand). 
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Figure 5.8: Notice of seeking possession 
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5.66 Notices were used in numbers suitable for evaluation in nine case study 
authorities. The average arrears at which NOSP were served on tenants varied 
considerably and ranged from six to eighteen weeks. The pattern on effective- 
ness followed the general findings, action at lower levels of arrears was the 
most successful. Follow-up action within eight weeks was generally in the 
form of letters and interviews and ranged from action on no cases in one 
authority to follow-up of almost two thirds in another (Tables 1.17-19). 

5.67 Only one Notice of Seeking Possession in every six was followed 
through to possession action in the county court on average so the procedure 
must be judged as highly effective in controlling the growth of arrears. 
Tenants interviewed gave the fear of losing their home as their main reason for 
worrying about getting into arrears, so it is not perhaps surprising that most 
housing managers continue to make this the chief plank in their policy for 
recovering serious arrears. 

Possession orders 

5.68 If Notice of Seeking Possession failed to produce an improvement in 
arrears then authorities would usually seek a Possession Order in the county 
court. Most authorities sought suspended Orders which would only be 
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enforced to eviction if the tenant failed to pay the agreed instalments towards 
clearing the rent arrears which the court attached to the Order. 

5.69 All the twenty eight authorities which responded to the incidence of 
recovery procedures study used Possession Orders. The average rate of use 
was twelve per thousand tenants in 1980/81* but the range was from less than 
one to thirty one per thousand. Over half of the authorities used less than ten 
Possession Orders per thousand tenants in 1980/81 (Table 1.20). 

5.70 Five case study authorities had sufficient cases for research analysis in 
the period studied. Average arrears when Possession Orders were obtained 
ranged from twelve to twenty three weeks (Table 1.21). Sometimes authorities 
took Possession action only as a last resort and therefore late. There was 
sometimes a considerable gap between the expiry of Notice of Seeking 
Possession and actually obtaining a Possession Order in court during, which 
further arrears would accumulate. As indicated in paragraph 5.24, some 
housing departments had streamlined internal procedures and improved 
liaison to speed up the process of getting cases into court. 

5.71 After the hearing court costs of around £60 were usually added to the 
arrears of the tenant, thus making their task in paying off arrears and the 
housing staffs’ in recovering the arrears all the more difficult. Harvey 31 has 
criticised this charging of costs to the tenant and suggested that the Lord 
Chancellor should amend the procedure. 

5.72 Because the procedure for adding court costs to arrears and speed of 
doing so varied between authorities it was not practicable to assess effective- 
ness of Possession Orders over eight weeks. Statistics from the twenty eight 
authorities responding to the incidence of recovery procedures study showed 
that for every twelve Possession Orders obtained on average there was only 
one actual eviction enforced. Overall therefore Possession Orders must be 
judged as probably effective in controlling the growth of arrears, since only a 
small minority went on to owe amounts large enough to warrant eviction, but 
perhaps less so in recovering arrears. Follow-up action was rarely taken 
within eight weeks (Table 1.22). 

5.73 Harvey 3 " has presented evidence that some tenants reaching Possession 
Order stage have unclaimed entitlements to welfare benefits, in some cases 
exceeding their arrears. The Housing Research Group 33 suggested that there 
should be special pre-court checks of benefits to prevent this occurring and 



* Housing and Construction Statistics 1971-1981 gave a figure of ten Possession Orders per 
thousand tenants in 1980/81 in England and Wales obtained by ‘social landlords’ ie local 
authorities, new towns and housing associations and trusts. (In 1977/78 Radford found seven per 
thousand.) 
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that targets for this should be built into arrears procedures and regularly 
monitored and followed up. 

5.74 Harvey 34 has further questioned the quality of justice experienced by 
tenants in possession hearings, pointing out that they rarely attend court and 
are almost always unrepresented. Examples of courts granting one Order 
every thirty or sixty seconds were quoted. She claimed that an unknown but 
possibly large number of authorities were misleading the courts by stating that 
the instalments towards clearing arrears embodied in rent direct payments 
were paid from central DHSS funds (whereas in reality they were deducted 
from the tenant’s benefit) and hence that the courts should approve additional 
weekly amounts towards the arrears from the tenant. She quoted the former 
Chairman of the Supplementary Benefit Commission who pointed out that 
even the standard rent direct deduction brought families below the supple- 
mentary benefit level and that further payment must cause hardship as well as 
being unreasonable. 

5.75 Harvey’s recommended solution was for courts to be sceptical about 
local authority presentations of rent arrears cases. Housing managers inter- 
viewed were convinced that they were as fair as possible to tenants when 
taking court action. In the light of Harvey’s statements authorities might 
usefully review working practices to ensure that this kind of abuse was not 
occurring although of course the changes in the housing benefits system mean 
that there will be no new rent direct agreements (see paragraph 3.24). 



Eviction 

5.76 Eviction was the ultimate deterrent in arrears recovery, the loss of a 
roof over their heads which tenants said that they dreaded. Housing staff said 
that councils were most reluctant to evict for rent arrears and generally would 
only do so if there was no attempt at all to pay anything. The decision to evict 
was generally taken at a very high level, either by elected members or very 
senior officers. 



5.77 The research evidence confirmed that evictions were extremely rare. All 
twenty eight authorities which responded to the incidence of recovery 
procedures study were prepared to use eviction. In 1980/81 the number of 
tenants evicted averaged one per thousand tenants* and ranged from zero to 
six per thousand (Table 1.23). In the case study authorities there were only a 
handful of evictions per authority but the arrears at eviction ranged from 
twenty-six weeks to fifty weeks on average, ie half a year to virtually an entire 
year. These figures appeared to support the contention of housing staff that 
tenants who were evicted were those making no effort at all to pay. When 
eviction rates significantly exceed the national average local authorities 



* In 1977/78 Radford found the same rate (one per thousand). 
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should review their procedures to check that failures at an earlier stage were 
not responsible. 

5.78 In some cases housing staff reported that some tenants not in the 
priority groups* for housing under the Housing (Homeless Persons) Act 1977 
‘did a moonlight flit’ when eviction was threatened and hence did not appear 
in the statistics for eviction. Authorities generally rehoused priority tenants 
evicted for rent arrears but some said that they might consider refusing 
rehousing after the second eviction for rent arrears. One authority, 
Birmingham, enhanced the rents of rehoused households to recover arrears 
through regular instalments included in the rent. A number of authorities 
considered that the Housing (Homeless Persons) Act 1977 had limited the 
effectiveness of the threat of eviction but there was no firm evidence on this. 
Management transfers in these authorities were generally to less desirable 
properties or areas. Some authorities found that there was a shortage of 
unimproved property and also that occasionally tenants preferred ‘sub- 
standard’ dwellings which lacked some modern amenities but were at ground 
level to some modern estates with all amenities but in an unpopular building 
type, eg high density flats. 

Most housing staff interviewed felt strongly that eviction was required as an 
ultimate sanction against rent arrears and that without it the whole arrears 
recovery system would not be credible. Whether it made sense for the 
individuals concerned to be moved around, possibly disrupting work, 
schooling and social support, must be questioned, especially when at least 
some of the evicted tenants were reported to prefer their so-called ‘poorer’ 
housing to the ‘better’ dwellings they were forced to give up. Against this, 
however, housing staff were understandably concerned that failure to act 
against tenants making no effort to reduce arrears would affect the willingness 
of other tenants to continue to pay rent regularly. 

5.79 Work by Grey 35 showed that the costs of keeping families in their 
homes through Rent Guarantees and social work support in the 1968-1971 
period were modest compared with the costs of eviction: unfortunately since 
then rent guarantees have become so rare as to be virtually extinct and social 
work involvement in rent arrears haphazard. One authority not in the 
research sample, Southampton,! was co-operating with the local social 
services department in a jointly funded project to work intensively with 
tenants threatened with eviction to find alternative solutions. Given the 
personal tragedies and potential costs to the community connected with 
eviction this kind of initiative could usefully be widely extended. 

* Priority need is defined in detail in the Code of Guidance. Briefly summarised it includes people 
with dependent children, disaster victims (fire, flood, etc), the elderly, mentally ill, mentally or 
physically handicapped, pregnant women and any other special reason. 

t See Annex A, list of useful contacts, page 132-133. 
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Other recovery procedures 

5.80 Attachment of earnings was rarely used for arrears of current tenants 
though some authorities found it helpful for the fixed debts of former tenants. 
Housing staff felt that as only a minority of current tenants in serious arrears 
were in regular employment the procedure was rarely relevant. They claimed 
that in the past some tenants had simply switched jobs to evade an attachment, 
requiring further local authority action, or paid the attachment instead of the 
current rent. Other cases were mentioned where tenants had been dismissed 
following housing department approaches to employers. 

5.81 One case study authority, Birmingham, made considerable use of inter- 
views by councillors of tenants in arrears prior to legal action. The elected 
members attached considerable importance to giving tenants in arrears 
personal contact and advice from councillors but the large volume of cases, 
even given the fact that only half of those invited attended for interview, meant 
that contacts were often perfunctory. The procedure was used on average at 
twelve weeks arrears and after eight weeks only about one sixth of those inter- 
viewed had reduced their arrears by half or more. Almost half received a 
further follow-up recovery procedure within the eight weeks monitored. Since 
the research took place the system has been changed so that cases are vetted by 
officers and only the more complex and serious ones go for personal interview 
with councillors which results in less cases and more thorough interviews. 

5.82 Refusal of transfers to tenants in serious arrears (unless there were 
management grounds for agreeing), a long standing local authority practice 
noted by Miner 36 , was widespread among sample authorities. This policy was 
queried by the DOE’s Housing Services Advisory Group 37 but was defended 
by housing staff interviewed as being of real value in inducing payment in 
some cases, though there was no hard evidence on this. While it was easy to 
understand that housing staff did not wish to reward non-payers with 
transfers indiscriminately, it was apparent that inflexible policies which 
prevented a move to accommodation which was cheaper to run could work 
against the interests of both tenants and landlords. The recommendations of 
the Finer Committee 38 were still very relevant: ‘Where housing authorities 
require as a general rule the clearance of rent arrears before re-housing, 
transfers or exchanges, they should be flexible and careful in applying such 
practices to the individual case, since there are many occasions when their 
application would not be in the best interests of the family, or in the long term 
interests of the housing authority itself. 

5.83 Some authorities found that the use of a Notice to Quit, which expired 
in a week, against a garage rented by a tenant in arrears on their dwelling, 
often produced a very quick clearing of arrears, especially with persistent 
defaulters at low levels of arrears. 
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Money advice 

5.84 Money advice has been developed over the last decade mainly by 
voluntary agencies in response to increasing demands for help in resolving 
complex multiple debt problems, often involving rent arrears. The objectives 
of money advisers were to balance budgets by negotiating repayment agree- 
ments realistic and fair to all creditors and achievable by the debtor; and to 
maximise income of the debtor in any way possible, for example by claiming 
benefit entitlement. Useful guides have been produced by the Birmingham 
Money Advice Centre 39 and Newham Rights Centre 40 . 

5.85 In addition to voluntary agencies there were money advisers working in 
social services in Manchester, in consumer affairs in Lambeth and in Housing 
in Southampton and Warrington who were achieving some success in working 
with a minority of tenants with multiple debt problems, including rent arrears, 
who were willing to seek such help. Lambeth had produced an evaluation of 
the effort but the other examples were not being systematically monitored. 
The money advisers also trained housing staff to be aware of the danger 
signals of multiple debts requiring referral for money advice. This type of 
work, complex, skilled and time consuming, complemented the routine work 
of arrears recovery. Local authorities should ensure that this type of specialist 
advice is available to meet this growing need. Ideally, this kind of expertise 
should be available both within the council and from a voluntary agency able 
to give all citizens, including tenants, independent advice. Urban Programme 
funding is in principle available for money advice centres. 

Conclusions on effectiveness of arrears recovery procedures 

5.86 Despite some small variations the overall message was very clearly that 
early action at low levels of arrears was the most likely to be effective in 
recovering rent and this applied to all the procedures which could be assessed. 
Letters were generally quite effective with those in low arrears. Interviews 
were important to investigate problems, counsel on benefits, ask for money 
off the arrears and could be quite effective in recovering arrears. Evidence on 
distraint was limited but suggested that used selectively it could be helpful in 
dealing with the small minority of tenants in arrears who had the ability but 
not the willingness to pay. Rent direct was important for a minority of supple- 
mentary benefit claimants in arrears. Notice of Seeking Possession was the 
mainstay of serious arrears recovery and was quite effective when used at an 
early stage. It was not possible to evaluate the effect of Possession Orders on 
repayment of arrears but from the fact that only one in every twelve was 
followed through to eviction it seemed that they were effective in at least 
controlling arrears. Evictions were extremely rare and confined to tenants 
with very large arrears indeed. Although they were not a recovery procedure 
as such' they were regarded as necessary for the credibility of the whole arrears 
recovery process. Councils of course continued to attempt to recover arrears 
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of those evicted via former tenant arrears recovery. Compared with 1977/78, 
by 1980/8 1 the use of distraint had declined, the use of Notices and Possession 
Orders had increased and the rate of evictions had remained static. 
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Chapter 6 The pattern of arrears in 

Local Authorities 

in all cases of arrears the first golden rule is to act 
early while the debt is small enough for the person to 
feel that it is within his or her power to pay it off. The 
second is to make sure that the family is receiving all 
rebates and benefits to which they are entitled’. [The 
Housing of One-Parent Families , Housing Services 
Advisory Group, 1978.) 



6.1 Having reviewed the elements of the arrears problems in the earlier 
chapters it is necessary to look at how these combined to produce high and low 
rent arrears in individual authorities. This last short chapter looks at the 
characteristics of high and low arrears authorities and draws some 
conclusions on tackling rent arrears. 



6.2 Radford 1 pointed out that conventional ‘league tables’ of arrears 
management performance, based on rent arrears as a percentage of rent 
collectable, were unsatisfactory in comparing unlike authorities and giving 
either unduly harsh or unduly charitable assessments by ignoring underlying 
demographic differences. He showed that the factor which best explained 
variations in arrears levels was the socio-economic characteristics of tenants 
derived from the 1971 census. Even so there were very wide variations in 
arrears levels between authorities with apparently similar socio-economic 
characteristics and which were not explained by management factors. 

6.3 In looking at high and low arrears local authorities the DOE research 
used a stringent test to avoid the dangers of comparing unlike authorities: 
authorities were classified as high arrears authorities only if their true arrears 
percentage of annual rent collectable exceeded the true average for both their 
administrative and their demographic type. Table 6. 1 at the end of the chapter 
shows that on this definition one third of the sample authorities (ten) were 
classified as having high arrears and two thirds (twenty) low arrears. 



6.4 
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above are set out in Figure 6.1. The high arrears authorities were mainly 
metropolitan districts and London boroughs and included a disproportionate 
share of inner urban authorities. Most of them used impersonal methods of 
rent collection, especially the Post Office Giro. They were mainly large 
authorities with a housing stock of over twenty thousand dwellings, a high 
proportion of flats and above average percentage of difficult to let dwellings, 
indicating the presence of other major management and maintenance 
problems in addition to rent arrears. Arrears recovery in the majority of these 



Figure 6.1: Key characteristics of high and low arrears authorities* 
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authorities was the responsibility of housing assistants who had' many other 
duties also. The proportion of all tenants in serious arrears (£50 and over) was 
high and initial action on arrears tended to be taken late, at three or four 
weeks. Serious recovery procedures were used more intensively by these 
authorities. 

6.5 Those councils which were classified as having below average arrears for 
their administrative and demographic types had a very different profile. They 
were mainly non-metropolitan districts and the less socially deprived demo- 
graphic types of authority. Most had door to door rent collectors and these 
officers shared arrears recovery with housing assistants. Most of the 
authorities were small with less than twenty thousand dwellings, had a low 
proportion of flats and few difficult to let dwellings. Few of their tenants were 
in serious rent arrears and they were generally able to take early initial 
recovery action when only two weeks’ rent was overdue. These authorities had 
a lower rate of use of serious recovery procedures. 

6.6 Figures 6.2 and 6.3 simplify the picture presented so far in two idealised 
types of local authority not meant to describe any particular sample authority. 

Figure 6.2: The pattern of very high arrears 



6.7 Figure 6.2 shows the situation in an authority with very high levels of 
arrears as a percentage of rent collectable and a high proportion of tenants 
behind with the rent. This kind of authority is characterised by a more 
deprived population and impersonal rent collection; data on payments and 
arrears is sometimes late and not in a useful form; housing officers have a host 
of pressing problems of which arrears is only one and not necessarily the one 
to which management and councillors give top priority. There are very large 
numbers of tenants in all levels of arrears with consequences noted by the 
Housing Research Group 2 . ‘The dilemma here is that the more time an 
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assistant devotes to contacting more serious cases, the less time they have for 
trying to visit “intermediate” cases for early intervention and vice versa’. 
Andrews 3 reports the effects of late action on serious arrears cases: ‘This 
means that by the time individual cases begin to be handled on an individual 
and more personalised basis the problem is of such proportions as to 
constitute an enormous psychological and financial burden for the tenants 
and an unmanageable problem for the manager.’ Recovery procedures used at 
very high levels of arrears tend to be ineffective and other agencies, such as 
courts and DHSS seem to give rent arrears a low priority. The resulting 
demoralisation among staff is reinforced when arrears rise even higher 
making their tasks harder. As Chapter 2 on the scale of arrears emphasised, 
such authorities are only a fraction of the total but are responsible for a dis- 
proportionately large share of the national arrears total. 

Figure 6.3: The pattern of low arrears 
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scale of arrears showed, the great majority of authorities fell into this mould. 
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Tackling rent arrears 

6.9 Because of the underlying socio-economic factors which beset them, 
most authorities with very high arrears cannot aspire to become very low 
arrears authorities: these ugly ducklings will never become swans. 
Nevertheless there were indications from the sample authorities that housing 
management efforts could make a difference to arrears levels and this will be 
explored by looking at some of the authorities which ‘broke the mould’, 
performing better or worse than would have been predicted from their 
administrative and demographic type. 

6.10 Gateshead is a large inner urban metropolitan authority with a 
considerable housing stock of thirty nine thousand dwellings, an above 
average proportion of which is difficult to let. All the indications are that it 
should have high arrears yet in fact the true arrears as a percentage of the rent 
collectable were only 1.4% in 1980/81 and the percentage of tenants in serious 
arrears of £50 or more only 4%. 

6. 1 1 One important factor was that almost two thirds of tenants paid their 
rent to a door to door collector, the remainder paying at district offices. The 
regular contact with tenants paying at the door was valued highly as very 
important in estate management and arrears control by housing staff. 

6. 12 The philosophy of arrears control in Gateshead was to take action as 
early as possible, to make action credible by only threatening sanctions they 
were prepared to enforce and to adopt a corporate approach to very serious 
cases, working with other departments of the council and other agencies. 
There was a high level of delegation to staff in the seven district offices 
responsible for chasing arrears. In the two inner urban districts with the 
highest levels of arrears specialist officers had been appointed to give priority 
to catching arrears early. Compared with the national average Gateshead 
made a high use of rent direct and distraint and a low use of Notice of Seeking 
Possession, Possession Orders and eviction. Where there was a real danger of 
eviction tenants were interviewed by a special committee of elected members 
supported by an inter-departmental group of officers. There were regular in- 
service training sessions on rent arrears procedures for field staff in day to day 
contact with tenants and regular seminars for more senior staff to review 
progress and improve procedures. 

6.13 There was no single factor which explained Gateshead’s success. 
Obviously door to door rent collection gave a head start in tackling arrears. 
Staff at all levels seemed very positive and committed to controlling rent 
arrears. There were well worked out procedures, effective supervision, regular 
training and review of progress. All the aspects of arrears work were 
effectively co-ordinated by positive management. 
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6.14 Barnet is an outer London borough with twenty two thousand 
dwellings, a high proportion of which are flats but with few that are difficult to 
let. It was classified in the type lour ‘established families’ grouping by the 
Institute of Housing analysis of demographic data, a type which included both 
high and low arrears authorities. Four out of five tenants paid their rent via 
the Post Office Giro. Given these characteristics Barnet might have been 
expected to have rather high arrears but the true arrears in 1980/8 1 were only 
2% of the rent collectable and only about 6% of all tenants were seriously 
behind with the rent, owing £50 or more. 

6.15 A high priority was assigned to control of arrears by councillors and 
management in Barnet. There was a high level of delegation to housing 
assistants in dealing with arrears and regular supervision by managers on 
individual arrears cases. Information on payments and arrears was usually 
processed within a week to enable initial action to be taken early. As a result of 
this prompt response there were few tenants in serious arrears and Barnet’s 
use of serious recovery procedures was low. 

6. 16 Barnet had a less deprived population and an easier to manage housing 
stock than many other of the very high arrears authorities. The very tough 
management line taken on arrears, with the emphasis on preventing cases 
becoming serious, was undoubtedly making an important contribution to 
keeping the arrears problem under control. 

6.17 Finally there was one obvious anomaly in the high arrears group, the 
small non-metropolitan district of Glanford in Flumberside. With a housing 
stock of only four thousand, door to door collection, very few flats and no 
difficult to let dwellings Glanford would be expected to have very low arrears. 
In fact in 1980/81 Glanford’s true arrears as a percentage of rent collectable 
were only 1.6% and only 2% of all tenants owed £50 or more. Despite these 
low figures Glanford was classified as a high arrears authority because its 
arrears exceeded the average percentage of rent collectable for both non- 
metropolitan districts and its demographic type, ‘agricultural authorities’. 
The reason for this was that although predominantly rural, Glanford, had an 
urban fringe whose tenants were responsible for a disproportionate share of 
arrears and pushed up the arrears total over the group averages. 

6. 18 The response of the council was to give a high priority to arrears work, 
which was dealt with by rent collectors initially and by a headquarters arrears 
specialist when cases became more serious. Glanford made a high use of 
serious recovery procedures and was well in control of the arrears problem. 

Conclusion 

6.19 The level of arrears within an authority was generally associated with 
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the underlying demographic pattern, but it was clear in the sample authorities 
that housing management could make a difference. There were no easy 
answers and tackling arrears effectively required unremitting effort applied at 
every pressure point. Attention needed to be given to a number of areas: 

increasing tenants’ capacity to pay rent; 

improving rent collection methods; 

ensuring that staff effort is commensurate with the scale of the arrears 
problem; 

ensuring that priorities are properly defined and staff effort monitored; 
developing the skills and attitudes of staff; 

taking credible arrears action as early as possible and following through 
until the arrears problem is resolved. 

6.20 Recommendations drawn from examples of good practice in the thirty 
sample authorities are set out in detail for each of these headings in Chapter 1. 
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Table 6.1: Characteristics of high and low arrears authorities (1980/81) 
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14 


3 


LOW 


4 


Wigan 


MD/4 


0.6 


2 


Door 


RC+HA 


23 


12 


HIGH 


37 


Welwyn 


NMD/2 


0.6 


I 


Office 


HA 


20 


4 


LOW 


17 


E Yorks 


NMD/1 


0.5 


1 


Door 


RC+HA 


16 


0 


LOW 


5 


Beverley 


NMD/2 


0.4 


1 


Office 


AS 


24 


3 


LOW 


6 


Stoke 


NMD/4 


0.3 


1 


Door 


RC+HA 


13 


6 


LOW 


33 


Warrington 


NMD/3 


0.1 


1 


Door 


RC+HA 


22 


4 


LOW 


34 



(1) LB = London Borough; MD = Metropolitan District; NMD = Non Metropolitan District. 

(2) Demographic Type; See Annex D. 

(3) HA = Housing Assistants; RC + HA = Rent Collectors and Housing Assistants; AS = Arrears Specialists (see paragraphs 5.2~5.5). 

(4) The percentage of all dwellings which were flats (CIPFA statistics). 

(5) The percentage of ail dwellings which were difficult to let (HIP returns). 

(6) Above or below average use of legal procedures (NOSP, PO, eviction). 

* Less than 1 %. 

t It will be noted that the bottom local authority in the first list had an arrears percentage which was below that of the top six authorities in the second 
list. This phenomenon was a consequence of the double test, classifying authorities as having high arrears only if their figure exceeded the average for 
both their administrative and their demographic group. 
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Annex A List of useful contacts 



A. GENERAL 



Advice on all housing management issues 




Mary Smith 


DOE housing adviser 


01 212 3934 


Research on rent 


arrears 




Keith Kirby \ 


DOE researchers 


01 212 5533 


Sue Duncan j 


01 212 5698 


Money Advice 


John Blamire 


Birmingham Settlement 


021 359 2113 


Ron Walch 


Southampton Housing Dept 


0703 23855 


Training 


Maggie Punyer 


Institute of Housing 


01 245 9935 


Kathy Jeffrey 


Local Government Training Board 


0582 2111 
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B. SAMPLE AUTHORITIES 



Mr A Golding 


LB Barnet 


01 952 8911 


Mr Harris 


Barnsley MDC 


0226 89201 


Mr N Cross 


Bath City 


0225 61111 


Mr B Yates 


City of Birmingham 


021 235 9944 


Mr T Morris 


Bradford MC 


0274 29577 


Mr Anderson 


Beverley BC 


0482 656 445 


Mr Todd 


Bolsover DC 


0246 82361 


Mr D Errington 


LB Ealing 


01 579 2424 


Mr T Turner 


East Yorks DC 


2062 70254 


Mr B Harwood 


Gateshead MBC 


0632 697811 


Mr P Gant 


LB Hackney 


01 986 3191 


Mrs S Newby 


Halton BC 


051 424 2061 


Mr Stammers 


Gian ford DC 


0652 52441 


Mr B Teale 


LB Haringey 


01 881 3000 


Mr B Tonge 


Hinckley and Bosworth 


0455 38141 


Mr Fish wick 


Hyndburn BC 


0254 33521 


Mr D Bowie 


LB Lambeth 


01 274 7722 


Mr McGeown 


Leicester City 


0533 5499922 


Mr B Johnson 


City of Liverpool 


051 227 3911 


Mr J Taylor 


City of Manchester 


061 236 3377 


Mr D Pa rices 


Rotherham MBC 


0709 2121 


Mr A Scaggs 


City of Salford 


061 736 8931 


Mr Rose 


Salisbury DC 


0722 6272 


Mr B Ward 


City of Stoke-on-Trent 


0782 29611 


Ms S Benjamin 


LB Wandsworth 


01 874 6464 


Mr Pickett 


Welwyn Hatfield DC 


070 68282 


Mr E Reakes 


West Lancs DC 


0695 73891 


Mr A Blackstone 


Warrington DC 


0925 35961 


Mr Roberts 


MB Wigan 


0942 44991 


Mr P Bolton 


City of Worcester 


0905 23471 
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Annex B Tenant survey methodology* 



1. Background 

The aim of the survey was to interview and compare representative samples of: 

a) local authority tenants in England who were in serious arrears of rent 
(defined as owing £50 or more) 

b) local authority tenants in England in general 

The samples for the survey were drawn from local authority housing 
department records and covered 30 out of the 367 in England. The survey was 
a collaborative exercise between DOE and Social and Community Planning 
Research (SCPR). 



2. Selection of sample local authorities — data available 

The background data used as a basis for selecting the sample was as follows: 



a) total number of council properties 

b) total annual rent collectable for all properties for the financial year 
1979-80 

c) total arrears of rent of current tenants at the end of the financial year 
1979-80 

d) A classification of local authorities by the demographic characteristics 
of their council tenants developed fay the Institute of Housing (IoH) fror 



* A full report on the methodology of the study is available from SCPR: Wood, D: Survey on Rent 
Arrears: SCPR 1982 £3.50. 

Ill 
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work carried out by the Planning Research Applications Group (see Annex 
D). The GLC was excluded from the survey as it could not be classified. 

3. Process of selection of sample local authorities 

a) Number of properties was taken as a basic measure of size in selecting 
local authorities and arrears as a proportion of rent collectable as a proxy 
measure of the proportion of tenants in arrears. 

b) For the selection of local authorities for the survey, they were first 
grouped by level of arrears as a percentage of rent collectable. The split was 
made to divide the properties in authorities into five roughly equal groups, 
with the exception that the group of areas with the highest arrears levels 
should contain rather fewer and the group of areas with the lowest arrears 
levels should contain rather more properties than average. This was to take 
account of the probable spread of tenants in arrears. 

c) Within these five groups, local authorities were then grouped by IoH 
local authority type. Within IoH local authority type, they were then listed 
by arrears as a percentage of annual debit. Numbers of properties were 
recorded and cumulated within overall arrears level groups. 

d) Within each overall arrears level group, the required number of 
authorities was then selected by the random starting point and fixed 
interval method. 

e) Five of the thirty authorities were unable to co-operate; in these cases a 
replacement was sought by approaching the authority adjacent on the list, 
choosing alternately the one before and the one after. 

f) The sample authorities selected are listed in Table 6. 1 and a breakdown 
by IoH type is also given. 

4. Visits to sample local authorities 

Researchers from DOE and SCPR visited all 30 authorities between 
December 1980 and February 1981 to examine their records and develop a 
detailed sampling plan. Local authority staff were also interviewed about 
arrears problems, policies and procedures. 

5. Sampling of tenants within authorities 

a) The aim was to achieve a reliable representation of: 

— all council tenants 

— council tenants with no arrears 
— council tenants with low arrears (under £50) 

— council tenants with high arrears (£50+). 

b) Those with high arrears were obviously of particular interest and half 
the available resources were devoted to them. The spread of this sample 
between individual authorities was based on estimates of the spread of 
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tenants £50 or more in arrears between authorities, but with those in higher 
arrears authorities somewhat under-represented and those in lower arrears 
authorities somewhat over-represented. This deliberate imbalance in 
sampling was corrected by weighting at the data processing stage, 

c) The other half of the resources was allocated to a control sample in 
which the intention was to achieve reliable representation of council 
tenants in general, those with no arrears and those with arrears of less than 
£50. The spread of this sample between individual authorities was designed 
to correct the imbalance between high arrears and low arrears authorities 
introduced in the selection of authorities. 

To ensure adequate representation of those in arrears of under £50, they 
were given twice the chance of selection of other tenants in sampling! This 
imbalance was corrected by weighting at the data processing stage. 

d) Sampling of tenant records in authorities was carried out in January 
and February 1981. 

6. Pilot Study 

A small pilot study of 81 interviews in four authorities was carried out to help 
questionnaire development in January 1981. This included both tenants in 
serious arrears and those with no arrears. 

7. Fieldwork 

The great majority of the fieldwork took place during March 1981 and was 
carried out by 85 SCPR interviewers. A quality control check was made on 5% 
of all addresses dealt with by interviewers. 

8. Response 

a) DOE wrote to all selected tenants asking them to co-operate with the 
survey and offering the option to be excluded from the sample: 6% of those 
selected for the random sample of all tenants and 2% of those selected for 
the serious arrears sample exercised this option. 

b) The table gives the response details for the two samples. Overall the 
response was the same; 73% of the original sample including those who 
notified DOE that they did not wish to participate. There were differences 
in the reasons for non response: those in the random sample included a 
higher proportion of refusers whereas those in the serious arrears sample 
included more who had left the address or proved difficult to contact. The 
final numbers interviewed were: random sample 1006 and serious arrears 
sample 1023. For analysis, tenants in serious arrears from the random 
sample were included in the serious arrears sample. The base given in the 
tabulations is thus 1072. 
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Table B.l: Breakdown of response 



Original sample 


Control sample 




£50+ arrears sample 


No 

1,373 


% 

100 




No 

1,398 


% 

100 




Less 














— Refusal notified to DOE 


86 


6 




25 


2 




— Named tenant gone 


23 


2 




64 


5 




— Address not traced 


6 


* 




3 


>k 




— House purchased by former tenant 


■ 


— 




1 












% 






% 


Total possible interviews 


1,258 


92 


100 


1,305 


93 


100 


Less 














— No contact with anyone after 4+ 














calls 


59 


4 


5 


101 


7 


8 


— No contact with eligible respondent 














after 4+ calls 


7 


1 


1 


21 


2 


2 


— Eligible respondent temporarily 














away/in hospital 


2 


* 


* 


4 


>k 


* 


— Eligible respondent ill/ 














incapacitated 


17 


1 


l 


18 


i 


1 


— Eligible respondent refused 


165 


12 


13 


133 


10 


10 


— Other reason for no interview 


2 


* 


* 


5 


* 


5k 


Total interviews 


1,006 


73 


80 


1,023 


73 


78 



9. Coding and Data Processing 

Coding frames were developed for all open ended questions from verbatim 
listings of answers from 100 questionnaires and tested to check reliability. 
After manual editing and coding of open ended questions, the data was 
transferred to tape and a full computer edit carried out. Computer analysis of 
the survey was carried out by SCPR to specifications developed with DOE. In 
analysis both the random sample and the serious arrears sample were 
weighted to rectify imbalances deliberately introduced in the sampling. 

10. Validity of the random sample of all council tenants 

The random sample of all council tenants was designed, after weighting, to 
provide a representative cross-section of the English council tenant 
population. Comparisons on key items such as type of accommodation, 
household size and type, sex and marital status of head of household, 
economic circumstances and possession of consumer durables were made 
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with NDHS and GHS. The random sample of all council tenants was shown 
to be highly reliable in these comparisons. 

11. Supplementary Analysis 

Following the initial computer analysis which showed major differences 
between tenants in serious arrears and other tenants, DOE commissioned 
SCPR in 1982 to undertake supplementary multivariate analysis of the data. 
The objective was to establish whether there were any factors which accurately 
predicted which tenants were in arrears. Two main techniques were employed, 
Discriminant Analysis and Automatic Interaction Detection. Both yielded 
some insights into the data but neither produced a reliable predictor. 
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Annex C Methodology of the 

effectiveness of recovery 
procedures study 



Sampling of Authorities 

1 . The study of effectiveness of rent arrears recovery procedures was carried 
out in the second half of 1981 in twelve of the thirty English housing 
authorities which participated in the survey of tenants in rent arrears in the 
spring of 1981. The twelve local authorities were selected to represent the 
range of types of local authority and arrears problems in the full sample. The 
local authorities are listed in Annex I. Within the twelve local authorities 
records studied were selected where possible in the same geographical areas as 
those used for tenant sampling. 

Sampling of Arrears Recovery Procedures 

2. The intention was to study the full range of recovery procedures using the 
housing or finance department records. In the selected offices in the ten 
authorities where this data was readily available procedures employed in one 
week in January 1981 were studied. This period was selected because it fell in 
the quarter when interviewing for the tenant survey took place and because it 
allowed arrears levels to be studied over eight weeks at a constant rent level 
and prior to the rent increase in April 1981. The period of eight weeks was 
selected after a pilot study which showed this to be the optimum period which 
demonstrated the impact of arrears recovery procedures most clearly. 

3. Only small numbers of the rarer more serious procedures fell in the main 
week studied so these were looked at over a wider time span but again allowing 
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eight weeks’ monitoring of arrears from the recovery action and at a constant 
rent prior to the rent increase in April 1981. In two authorities, Bath and 
Liverpool, records on early procedures were not easily accessible so only the 
more serious procedures were studied. 

4. The records analysed were those kept by housing staff for their own 
arrears chasing purposes. Every effort was made by the researchers to 
familiarise themselves with the procedures and recording conventions in the 
authorities but it is possible that some of the records may have been 
incomplete eg not recording actions where there was no specific outcome, or 
that some records may have been misinterpreted. 

5. There is probably no such thing as a typical week in arrears recovery. The 
main week studied came after the Christmas/New Year period when arrears 
tend to peak and arrears levels and volume of cases may have been higher than 
at some other times of the year. 

The Contents of the Study 

6. With the exceptions explained in the text the report details for such 
recovery procedures: 

a) The levels of arrears at which the procedures were used; 

b) The changes in arrears levels after eight weeks; 

c) The use of other recovery procedures within the eight weeks studied. 

7. In the tables the authorities are listed in descending order of current 
tenant arrears as a percentage of the rent collectable. Where there were twenty 
cases or less of the use of a procedure in an authority it has not been judged 
practicable to assess effectiveness and these were excluded. 

8. The assumption was made throughout that changes in arrears levels were 
attributable to the recovery procedures. It was recognised that, especially with 
early procedures, there may have been some spontaneous clearing of arrears 
independent of recovery actions. Other actions taken within eight weeks, 
rather than the original action monitored, may have been responsible for any 
changes in arrears. Since the arrears records on which the study was based 
shed no light on these speculations all that can be done is to draw attention to 
these limitations. 
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Annex D Institute of Housing 

classification of Local 
Authorities by the 1971 
census characteristics of 
their council tenants 



1 . The Institute classification was developed from the work of the Planning 
Research Applications Group (PRAG) (see Craig and Webber ‘Which Local 
Authorities are alike’ Population Trends September 1976). PRAG identified 60 
different types of enumeration district (ED) in their analysis of 1971 census 
small area statistics. Among the 60 the Institute identified 20 with above 
average proportions of council tenants. Of these 20 there were only 3 with 
extensive mixed tenure patterns, the remaining 17 were effectively solid 
council estates or parts of estates. 

2. Local authorities were classified according to the ED type which 
contained the greatest share of each authority’s council tenant population. 
The attributes of that ED type were assumed to describe the authority’s 
council tenant population most closely. Finally, to aid analysis and simplify 
presentation, the 20 types of ED were fused to 6, using the original PRAG 
dendogram for the full set of 60 types, to sacrifice as little differential detail as 
possible. A note at the end gives the details on the fusion of types. 

3. To aid understanding of the 6 types a summary is given below in text and a 
table: 

Summary of demographic attributes of 6 authority types 
Type 1 ‘Agricultural’ Authorities 

This authority type is characterised mainly by heavy reliance on agri- 
cultural employment of semiskilled or unskilled nature. Unemployment 
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and female activity rates are both well below national average, while the 
population is biased towards the older end of the age spectrum. Relatively 
large space allocation (by public sector standards) and small households 
mean, in turn, that overcrowding levels are the lowest of all council housing 
enumeration districts. 

Type 2 ‘Young, high status’ Authorities 

This type picks out the relatively affluent council estates. The socio- 
economic profile is unusually high for local authority housing, with a high 
proportion of non-manual and skilled manual heads of household. 
Unemployment is well below the national average and car-ownership is 
very high. The age profile of this group is dominated by a high percentage 
of children, aged up to 14. Most new towns, expanding towns and overspill 
areas fall into this category. 

Type 3 ‘Inner Urban’ Authorities 

This type is distinguished by its elderly age structure, and includes not only 
purpose-built elderly accommodation but also some of the older estates 
which presumably are characterised by long-term residential stability. The 
very low car-ownership and high percentage of unskilled households are 
likely to be a function of this unbalanced age structure. Authorities in inner 
London and some larger provincial cities fall into this category. 

Type 4 ‘Established Families’ Authorities 

Enumeration districts in this authority type usually have a below average 
status, and are characterised by large numbers of school age and late 
teenage children. Partly as a consequence of this, overcrowding is above the 
national average. Socio-economic status is generally low, with a high 
proportion of semi-skilled workers. 

Type 5 ‘Market town/traditional industrial’ Authorities 
This type exhibits estates which suffer quite seriously from high unemploy- 
ment and overcrowding, a high proportion of heads of household are 
unskilled and a large number of dwellings lack certain basic amenities, 
especially an inside WC. A distinctive feature of most of the enumeration 
districts in this category, is the high proportion who walk to work. 

Type 6 ‘Merseyside/Tyneside’ Authorities 

These are areas with acute social stress. Over-crowding is very common, 
partly due to the high level of fertility, and unemployment is between two 
and three times the national average. Other characteristics are a high 
proportion of school age children, a very heavy dependence on public 
transport and a high number of unskilled manual heads of household. 
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Summary attributes of 6 authority types 

(all figures expressed as % of national average) 





Type 1 


Type 2 


Type 3 


Type 4 


Type 5 


Type 


Unemployment 


63 


84 


96 


114 


142 


243 


Female activity rate 


85 


108 


109 


114 


100 


99 


Employment in mining/manufacturing 


45 


128 


105 


125 


130 


134 


Agriculture 


726 


32 


14 


33 


37 


21 


Service/distribution/government 


106 


81 


97 


83 


72 


74 


Profess i o na I /m.a na gerial work 


80 


66 


39 


42 


36 


23 


Non-manual work 


50 


97 


96 


55 


39 


39 


Skilled manual work 


70 


126 


111 


124 


104 


120 


Semi-skilled manual work 


205 


95 


ill 


157 


119 


148 


Fertility 


102 


114 


105 


139 


126 


153 


Ages 0-4 


81 


137 


59 


88 


9! 


133 


„ 5-14 


91 


119 


85 


126 


Ill 


161 


„ 15-24 


92 


111 


96 


128 


105 


112 


„ 25-44 


88 


112 


78 


88 


89 


101 


„ 45-64 


111 


81 


128 


106 


104 


71 


Proportion of 5-year migrants 


97 


146 


77 


71 


91 


53 


Dwelling size 


105 


98 


81 


100 


94 


91 


Overcrowding 


65 


99 


127 


150 


137 


330 



4, The fusion of the 17 PRAG types into 6 Institute of Housing types was as 
follows: 



PRAG CLUSTERS become IoH TYPES 

5 1 

32, 34, 36 2 

37, 38, 39 3 

40,41,42,43 4 

44, 45, 46, 47 5 

49, 50 6 



5. Distribution of the thirty sample authorities by IoH Type was as follows: 

Distribution of 
Sampling Points 



IoH TYPE NUMBER 

1. ‘Agricultural’ 3 

2. ‘Young, high status’ 5 

4. ‘Established families’ 7 

5. ‘Market Town’ 6 

6. ‘Merseyside/Tyneside’ 2 

3. ‘Inner Urban 7 
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Total 30 
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Annex E 



Definitions of household 
type 



Households are classified as follows: 

1. Adult Households under retirement age 

One or two adults aged 16-59. 

2. Single Parent Family 

One adult plus one or more children under 16. 

3. Small Family 

Two adults plus one or two children under 16. 

4. Large Family 

Two adults plus three or more children under 16 or 
Three or more adults and two children under 16. 

5. Large Adult Flousehold 

Three or more adults with or without a child under 16. 

6. Pensioner Flousehold 

One or two adults one or both aged 60 or over. 
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Annex F Calculation of rebate 

eligibility 



1. Rebate status in the two tenant groups was as follows: 



Table F.l: Rebate status 



Rebate status 


% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 1006) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 1072) 


Receiving rebate 


26 


12 


On Supplementary Benefit and ineligible 


23 


45 


Not receiving rebate — not entitled 
Not receiving rebate — entitled 


14 


9 


but not claiming 


li 


10 


Insufficient data to calculate 


26 


24 



Total 100% 100% 



2. The calculation of eligibility was made using three items of data: usual 
gross income of head of household and housewife, household composition 
and rent from rent book. Unfortunately for one quarter of both samples there 
was insufficient rent or income data to make the calculation. Tenants who 
were claiming supplementary benefit already received an allowance for their 
rent in full and were, therefore, ineligible for rebate: in the random sample of 
all tenants these were approximately one quarter and among tenants in serious 
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arrears nearly one half. Of the random sample of all tenants, 26% were in 
receipt of a rebate, close to the DOE official estimate of 25% in October 1981. 
Among tenants in serious arrears only 12% were claiming a rebate. In both 
groups about one tenth were estimated to be entitled to a rebate which they 
were failing to claim. 

3. The survey estimates were based on tenants’ self-reported usual gross 
income and were not adjusted to take account of varying numbers of rent 
weeks between authorities. Nevertheless the proximity of the survey estimate 
for the random sample of all tenants (68%) to the official DOE estimate based 
on analysis of FES questionnaires and returns from local authorities (72%), 
suggests that the survey estimates were of the right order. 
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Annex G Tables to Chapter Three 



ADDITIONAL TABLES ON RENT COLLECTION AND 
ACCOUNTING 

Table G.l: Payment to a collector* 





% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 997) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 840) 


A. COLLECTOR AVAILABLE 
— collector used 
— collector not used 


(n = 628) 
67% \ 

33% | 


63% 


(n = 260) 
24% | 

76% / 


31% 




100% 




100% 




B. COLLECTOR NOT AVAILABLE 
— would prefer collector 
— would not prefer collector 


(n = 319) 
34% \ 

66% f 


32% 


(n = 538) . 
41% \ 

59% } 


64% 




100% 




100% 




C. NOT STATED 


(n = 50) 


5% 


(n = 42) 


5% 


Total (A + B + C) 




100% 




100% 



* Tenants on rent direct excluded. 
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Table G.2: Office payment* 





% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 997) 




(n = 840) 




A. PAY AT OFFICE 


(n = 339) 




(n a 370) 




— conveniently located 


91% ) 


34% 


83% \ 


► 44% 


— inconveniently located 


9% f 


37% j 




100% 




100% 




B. DON’T PAY AT OFFICE 


(n = 578) 




(n = 411) 




— office convenient — would 
use if more so 


4% \ 




8% 




— office convenient — would 


I 








not use if more so 
— office inconvenient — would 


30% j 


58% 


23% j 


[ 49% 


use if convenient 
— office inconvenient — would 


14% f 




29% | 




no! use if convenient 


52% j 




40% 






100% 




100% 




C. NOT STATED 


(n = 80) 


8% 


(n = 59) 


7% 


Total (A + B + C) 




100% 




100% 


* Tenants on Rent Direct are excluded. 










Table G.3: Post Office Giro* 












% random sample 


% tenants 


in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 997) 




(n = 840) 




A. GIRO AVAILABLE 


(n = 259) . 




(n = 479) 




— pay by Giro 


64% 


26% 


65% 


i 57% 


— don’t pay by Giro 


36% 


33% 




100% 




100% 




B, GIRO NOT AVAILABLE 


(n = 578) , 




(n » 269) 


\ 


— would prefer to pay by Giro 
— would not prefer to pay by Giro 


25% 

75% 


j- 58% 


45% 

55% 


V 32% 


C. NOT STATED 


(n = 160) 


16% 


(n = 84) 


10% 


Total (A + B + C) 




100% 




100%, 



* Tenants on rent direct excluded. 125 
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Table G.4: Payment by chequet 





% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 997) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 840) 


A. HAVE A CURRENT BANK 
ACCOUNT 
— pays by cheque 
— doesn’t pay by cheque 
— not stated 


(n = 439) 
32% ) 

66% V 
1% 1 


44% 


(n = 328) 
49% i 
51% > 


39% 


Total 


100% 




100% 




B. NO CURRENT BANK ACCOUNT 


(n = 558) 


56% 


(n = 512) 


61% 


Total (A + B) 




100% 




100% 


t Tenants on rent direct excluded. 

Table G.5: Wage deduction! 




% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 997) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 840) 


A. WAGE DEDUCTION AVAILABLE 
— pay by wage deduction 
— don’t pay by wage deduction 


(n = 70) 
14% | 

86% f 


7% 


(n = 92) 

13% ^ 

87% j 


. 11% 




100% 




100% 




B. WAGE DEDUCTION NOT 
AVAILABLE 
— would prefer 
— would not prefer 


(n = 399) 
24% 'I 
76% | 


40% 


(n = 378) 
42% \ 

58% f 


45% 




100% 




100 % 




C. NOT EMPLOYED 


(n = 409) 


41% 


(n = 252) 


30% 


D. NOT STATED 


(n = 110) 


11% 


(n = 118) 


14% 


Total (A + B + C + D) 




100%- 




100% 



* Less than 1%. 

+ Tenants on rent direct excluded. 
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Table G.6: Payment frequency* 



% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 997) 



% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 840) 



Weekly 


33 


41 


Fortnightly 


52 


37 


Monthly 


11 


15 


Other 


4 


7 



Total 



100% 



100% 



* Tenants on rent direct excluded. 
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Annex H 



Tables to Chapter Four 



ADDITIONAL TABLES ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
TENANTS IN RENT ARREARS 

Table H.l: Current employment status of head of household 



Status 


% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 1006) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 1072) 


AVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


59% 




75% 




In work full-time 




73% 




52% 


In work part-time 




8% 




7% 


Unemployed, seeking work 




12% 




33% 


Sick and out of work 




7% 




7% 


NOT AVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


40% 




24% 




Retired 




60% 




19% 


Full-time education 




* 




4% 


Full-time housewife 




40% 




77% 


Other 


1% 




1% 




Total 


100% 




100% 





* Less than 1%. 
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Table H.2: Usual gross pay per week of head of household (head of 
household in work only)* 



Gross pay 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 388) 


(n = 401) 


Under £25 


6% 


6% 


£25 but under £50 


6% 


6% 


£50 but under £75 


19% 


21% 


£75 but under £100 


31% 


31% 


£100 but under. £125 


22% 


20% 


£125 or more 


16% 


16% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


Mean 


£94 


£92 



* Inadequate responses (20% of Random Sample and 12% of Serious Arrears Sample) are 
excluded. 



Table H.3: Contributions to household expenses from non-dependants 



Weekly amount 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




II 


(n = 538) 


Nil 


13% 


16% 


Under £5 


2% 


1% 


£5 but less than £10 


19% 


14% 


£10 but less than £15 


21% 


. 19% 


£15 but less than £20 


9% 


11% 


£20 but less than £25 


11% 


10% 


£25+ 


7% 


15% 


Not stated 


17% 


14% 


Total 


100% 


100% 
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Table H.4: Number of consumer durables owned 



Number 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 



(n = 1006) (n = 1072) 



None 


1% 


2% 


1-2 


19% 


24% 


3-4 


60% 


60% 


5-6 


21% 


14% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



Table H.5: Whether tenants plan spending 





% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 1006) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 1072) 


‘Mostly stick to a plan’ 


38% 


16% 


‘Plan doesn’t always work out’ 


33% 


54% 


‘Don’t plan very much’ 


29% 


29% 


Not stated 


1% 


* 


Total 


100% 


100% 



* Some but less than 1%. 



Table H.6: Whether tenants saved at all 



% random sample % tenants in 

of all tenants serious arrears 

(n = 1006) (n = 1072) 



Did save 36% 15% 

Didn’t save 63% 85% 

Not stated * * 



Total 



100 % 



100 % 



* Some but less than 1%. 
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Table H.7: Difficulties managing in past 2 years 



Time of difficulties 


% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 1006) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 1072) 


Current 


21% 


50% 


Within past 6 months 


6% 


8% 


6 months to a year ago 


2% 


3% 


1 to 2 years ago 


5% 


4% 


Not in past 2 years 


65% 


33% 


Not stated 


1% 


1% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



Table H.8: Reasons for difficulties in managing in past 2 years 



Reason 



Illness, resulting in lowered income 
Illness (other) 

New baby 

Marital break-up 

Unemployment — lowered income 

Retirement 

Lowered wages 

Low wages 

Prison 

Fuel bills 

Christmas 

Funerals 

Accommodation-related costs 
Children’s clothes 
Other expenses from children 
Other specific expenses 
High cost of living 

Benefit problems — delay /non-payment 
Low level of benefit 
Other/vague/ not stated 



All those having difficulties 



% random sample 
of all tenants 
(n = 352) 


% tenants in 
serious arrears 
(n = 718) 


9% 


8% 


5% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


3% 


7% 


21% 


23% 


2% 


1% 


18% 


13% 


2% 


3% 


0% 


* 


31% 


32% 


4% 


4% 


1% 


2% 


6% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


17% 


12% 


9% 


10% 


1% 


2% 


3% 


5% 


5% 


7% 



100 % 100 % 



* Some but less than 1%, 
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Table H.9: Number of bills currently behind 



Number behind 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of ail tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 1006) 


(n = 1072) 


BILLS BEHIND NOW 






None 


89% 


38% 


One 


7% 


33% 


Two/Three 


2% 


24% 


Four+ 


0 


4% 


Not stated 


1% 


1% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


BILLS MORE THAN A MONTH BEHIND 






None 


93% 


52% 


One 


5% 


29% 


Two/Three 


1% 


17% 


Four+ 


0 


3% 


Not stated 


1% 


1% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



Table H.10: Number of hire purchase agreements 



Number 


% random sample 


% tenants in 




of all tenants 


serious arrears 




(n = 1006) 


(n = 1072) 


None 


81% 


67% 


1 only 


12% 


19% 


2-3 j 


6% 


12% 


4 or more 


* 


2% 


Not stated 


* 


* 


Total 


100% 


100% 



* Some but less than 1%. 
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Annex I Tables to Chapter Five 



TABLES ON RENT ARREARS RECOVERY 

1. In the following tables local authorities are listed in descending order of 
arrears as a percentage of rent collectable, ie the authority with the highest 
arrears at the top and the one with the lowest at the bottom. 

2. In two authorities, Bath and Liverpool, because of the way records were 
kept it was only possible to study the more serious recovery procedures, ie 
Notice of Seeking Possession, Possession Orders (both), rent direct and 
eviction (Bath only). 

3 . Results are only given for an authority in the tables where there were more 
than 20 cases of a recovery procedure during the period studied. 

4. Only 28 of the 30 sample authorities responded to the enquiry on use of 
recovery procedures in 1980/81 and Tables 1.13, 16, 20 and 23 give the results 
for those authorities. 
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Table 1.1: Arrears levels when mild standard letters sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


Wandsworth 


138 


102 


5 


Haringey 


38 


136 


9 


Birmingham 


32 


77 


7 


Ealing 


28 


55 


3 


Rotherham 


50 


44 


4 


Gateshead 


41 


18 


2 


Halton 


32 


29 


2 


Stoke on Trent 


27 


24 


2 


Warrington 


118 


19 


2 



% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


44 


44 


12 


100 


34 


34 


32 


100 


25 


47 


28 


100 


75 


25 


0 


100 


60 


34 


6 


100 


97 


0 


3 


100 


94 


6 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


97 


3 


0 


100 



Table 1,2: Change in arrears eight weeks after mild standard letters sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

% 

change 


% 

50-100% 

decrease 


% 

0-49% 

decrease 


% 

increase 


Total 

% 


Wandsworth 


138 


-11 


26 


45 


29 


100 


Haringey 


38 


- 2 


21 


43 


36 


100 


Birmingham 


32 


-10 


28 


41 


31 


100 


Ealing 


28 


-13 


33 


39 


28 


100 


Rotherham 


50 


-52 


44 


48 


8 


100 


Gateshead 


41 


-19 


■ 44 


34 


22 


100 


Halton 


32 


- 4 


35 


41 


24 


100 


Stoke on Trent 


27 


-75 


70 


30 


0 


100 


Warrington 


118 


-54 


• 70 


23 


7 


100 
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Table 1.3: Further recovery action within eight weeks of sending of mild 
standard letters 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


% 

no action 
within 
8 weeks 


% 

letter 

sent 


% 

interview/ 

visit 

made 


% 

other 

action 

taken 


Wandsworth 


138 


63 


16 


10 


20 


Haringey 


38 


63 


34 


13 


0 


Birmingham 


32 


44 


22 


28 


6 


Ealing 


28 


50 


14 


14 


29 


Rotherham 


50 


56 


30 


14 


0 


Gateshead 


41 


44 


46 


2 


22 


Halton 


32 


22 


41 


19 


69 


Stoke on Trent 


27 


59 


41 


0 


19 


Warrington 


118 


52 


43 


10 


1 



NB: Percentages totalled more than 100% when more than one action per case was taken. 



Table 1.4: Arrears level when serious standard letters sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


Haringey 


42 


315 


21 


Birmingham 


65 


98 


6 


Ealing 


38 


54 


4 


Hyndburn 


238 


37 


4 


Gateshead 


48 


50 


5 


Stoke on Trent 


43 


24 


2 


Warrington 


39 


28 


2 



% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


2 


22 


76 


100 


48 


29 


23 


100 


66 


32 


2 


100 


68 


24 


8 


100 


56 


23 


21 


100 


97 


3 


0 


100 


90 


10 


0 


100 
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Table 1.5: Change in arrears level eight weeks after serious standard letters 
sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

% 

change 


% 

50-100% 

decrease 


% 

0-49% 

decrease 


% 

increase 


Total 

% 


Haringey 


42 


- 2 


7 


53 


40 


100 


Birmingham 


65 


-10 


28 


40 


32 


100 


Ealing 


38 


- 6 


37 


32 


31 


100 


Hyndburn 


238 


-37 


43 


40 


17 


100 


Gateshead 


48 


-17 


40 


27 


33 


100 


Stoke on Trent 


43 


-49 


49 


44 


7 


100 


Warrington 


39 


-19 


51 


23 


26 


100 



Table 1.6: Follow up action within eight weeks of sending serious standard 
letters 



Local 


Cases 


% ■ 


% 


% 


% 


authority 


(no) 


no action 


letter 


interview/ 


other 






within 


sent 


visit 


action 






8 weeks 




made 


taken 


Haringey 


42 


48 


49 


21 


0 


Birmingham 


65 


52 


20 


23 


8 


Ealing 


38 


74 


0 


3 


25 


Hyndburn 


238 


19 


81 


0 


13 


Gateshead 


48 


52 


21 


4 


27 


Stoke on Trent 


43 


58 


33 


0 


19 


Warrington 


39 


33 


46 


23 


18 


NB: Percentages totalled more 


than 100% when more than one action per case 


was taken. 
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Table 1.7: Arrears levels when personal letters sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


Haringey 


61 


127 


8 


33 


51 


16 


100 


Halton 


20 


43 


4 


65 


35 


0 


100 


Stoke on Trent 


28 


37 


3 


78 


22 


0 


100 



Table 1.8: Change in arrears eight weeks after personal letters sent 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

% 

change 


% 

50-100% 

decrease 


% 

0-49% 

decrease 


% 

increase 


Total 

% 


Haringey 


61 


+ 10 


14 


43 


43 


100 


Halton 


20 


-55 


55 


45 


0 


100 


Stoke on Trent 


28 


-32 


46 


25 


29 


100 



Table 1.9: Further recovery action within eight weeks of sending personal 
letters 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


% 

no action 
within 
8 weeks 


% 

letter 

sent 


% 

interview/ 

visit 

made 


% 

other 

action 

taken 


Haringey 


54 


69 


31 


2 


0 


Halton 


20 


45 


10 


20 


45 


Stoke on Trent 


16 


69 


31 


0 


0 



NB: Percentages totalled more than 100% when more than one action per case was taken. 
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Table 1. 10: Size of arrears when interviews/visits occurred 



Local 


Cases 


Mean 


Mean 


% 


% 


% 


Total 


authority 


(no) 


arrears 


arrears 


under 


4 weeks 


8 weeks 


% 


£s 


weeks 


4 weeks 


under 


and 














8 weeks 


over 




Wandsworth 


41 


302 


16 


25 


20 


55 


100 


Birmingham 


70 


146 


28 


35 


31 


34 


100 


Rotherham 


86 


207 


22 


9 


30 


61 


100 


Halton 


55 


56 


4 


78 


14 


8 


100 


Warrington 


42 


20 


2 


93 


7 


0 


100 



Table 1.11: Change in arrears eight weeks after interview/visit occurred 


Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

% 

change 


% 

50-100% 

decrease 


% 

0-49% 

decrease 


% 

increase 


Total 

% 


Wandsworth 


41 


- 9 


15 


39 


46 


100 


Birmingham 


70 


- 8 


26 


44 


30 


100 


Rotherham 


86 


- 8 


11 


46 


43 


100 


Halton 


55 


-31 


37 


40 


23 


100 


Warrington 


42 


-66 


76 


10 


14 


100 



Table 1.12: Further recovery action within eight weeks of interview/visit 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


% 

no action 
within 
8 weeks 


% 

letter 

sent 


% 

interview/ 

visit 

made 


% 

other 

action 

taken 


Wandsworth 


41 


68 


18 


7 


7 


Birmingham 


70 


67 


14 


16 


9 


Rotherham 


86 


37 


8 


53 


11 


Halton 


55 


44 


18 


20 


44 


Warrington 


42 


74 


21 


7 


2 



NB: Percentages totalled more than 100% when more than one action per case was taken. 
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Table 1.13: Rent direct arrangements with DHSS per 1000 tenants in sample 
local authorities in 1980/81 



Number of rent direct 
arrangements per 
1000 tenants 



Sample authorities 



Number Per cent 



0 1 

1-4 12 

5-9 7 

10 or more 4 

Data not available 4 



4 

43 

25 

14 

14 



All 



28 



100% 



Mean: 6 Rent directs per 1000; range: 0-38 



Table 1.14: Size of arrears when rent direct payments by DHSS agreed 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


Wandsworth 


77 


388 


20 


Haringey 


54 


312 


18 


Rotherham 


37 


292 


23 


Gateshead 


124 


134 


11 


Halton 


39 


179 


13 


Bath 


21 


143 


20 


Stoke on Trent 


21 


104 


9 


Warrington 


27 


116 


9 



% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


7 


7 


86 


100 


4 


22 


74 


100 


6 


8 


86 


100 


5 


18 


77 


100 


8 


21 


71 


100 


0 


10 


90 


100 


5 


55 


40 


100 


4 


24 


72 


100 
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Table 1.15: Further recovery action within eight weeks of rent direct 
agreement 



Local 


Cases 


% 


% 


% 


% 


authority 


(no) 


no action 


letter 


interview/ 


other 






within 


sent 


visit 


action 






8 weeks 




made 


taken 


Wandsworth 


77 


95 


0 


0 


5 


Haringey 


54 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Rotherham 


37 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Gateshead 


124 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Halton 


39 


97 


0 


0 


3 


Bath 


21 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Stoke on Trent 


21 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Warrington 


27 


100 


0 


0 


0 



Table 1.16: Notices of seeking possession per 1000 tenants in sample local 



authorities in 1980/81 


Number of NOSP issued 
per 1000 tenants 


Sample authorities 




Number 


Per cent 


1-24 


10 


36 


25-49 


4 


14 


50-74 


4 


14 


75-99 


5 


18 


100 or more 


4 


14 


Data not available 


1 


4 


All 


28 


100% 


Mean: 72 NOSP per 1000; range: 3-227 
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Table L17: Size of arrears when NOSP/NTQ served 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


Wandsworth 


32 


191 


10 


19 


35 


46 


100 


Haringey 


25 


218 


13 


20 


20 


60 


100 


Birmingham 


34 


129 


9 


20 


48 


32 


100 


Liverpool 


54 


105 


8 


0 


89 


11 


100 


Ealing 


60 


148 


9 


7 


60 


33 


100 


Gateshead 


63 


143 


18 


3 


10 


87 


100 


Halton 


52 


102 


8 


27 


50 


23 


100 


Bath 


30 


79 


6 


17 


67 


16 


100 


Warrington 


81 


74 


6 


35 


40 


25 


100 



Table 1.18: Change in arrears levels eight weeks after NOSP/NTQ served 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

% 

change 


% 

50-100% 

decrease 


% 

0-49% 

decrease 


% 

increase 


Total 

% 


Wandsworth 


32 


-12 


25 


38 


37 


100 


Haringey 


25 


+25 


4 


36 


60 


100 


Birmingham 


34 


- 6 


20 


48 


32 


100 


Liverpool 


54 


-24 


35 


43 


22 


100 


Ealing 


60 


-10 


18 


49 


33 


100 


Gateshead 


63 


- 7 


5 


57 


38 


100 


Halton 


52 


-30 


46 


25 


29 


100 


Bath 


30 


-54 


70 


13 


17 


100 


Warrington 


81 


- 6 


37 


22 


41 


100 
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Table 1.19: Further recovery action within eight weeks of NOSP/NTQ being 
served 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


% 

no action 
within 
8 weeks 


% 

letter 

sent 


% 

interview/ 

visit 

made 


% 

other 

action 

taken 


Wandsworth 


32 


50 


6 


38 


13 


Haringey 


25 


84 


16 


0 


0 


Birmingham 


34 


53 


24 


15 


9 


Liverpool 


54 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Ealing 


60 


37 


2 


8 


3 


Gateshead 


63 


77 


38 


29 


6 


Halton 


52 


69 


8 


12 


15 


Bath 


30 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Warrington 


81 


42 


27 


30 


19 



NB: Percentages totalled more than 100% when more than one action per case was taken. 



Table 1.20: Possession orders per 1000 tenants in sample local authorities in 
1980/81 



Number of possession orders Sample authorities 

obtained per 1000 tenants 



Number Per cent 



Up to 4 9 32 

5-9 8 28 

10-19 8 28 

20 or more 3 12 



All 28 100% 



Mean: 12 PO per 1000; range: under 1-36 
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Table 1.21: Size of arrears when possession action taken 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


Mean 

arrears 

£s 


Mean 

arrears 

weeks 


% 

under 
4 weeks 


% 

4 weeks 
under 
8 weeks 


% 

8 weeks 

and 

over 


Total 

% 


Wandsworth 


81 


452 


23 


1 


7 


92 


100 


Liverpool 


36 


122 


13 


25 


33 


42 


100 


Halton 


21 


201 


13 


10 


19 


71 


100 


Bath 


21 


187 


17 


5 


29 


66 


100 


Warrington 


32 


133 


12 


6 


22 


72 


100 



Table 1.22: Further recovery action within eight weeks of possession action 



Local 

authority 


Cases 

(no) 


% 

no action 
within 
8 weeks 


% 

letter 

sent 


% 

interview/ 

visit 

made 


% 

other 

action 

taken 


Wandsworth 


81 


91 


1 


1 


7 


Liverpool 


36 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Halton 


21 


90 


5 


0 


5 


Bath 


21 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Warrington 


32 


69 


6 


19 


12 



NB: Percentages totalled more than 100% when more than one action per case was taken. 
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Table L23: Evictions carried out per 1000 tenants in sample local authorities 
in 1980/81 



Number of evictions Sample authorities 

per 1000 tenants 

Number Per cent 



0 2 8 

0. 1-0.9 12 43 

1.0-1. 9 8 28 

2 or more 4 14 

Data not available 2 8 



All 28 100% 



Mean; 1 eviction per 1000; range; 0-6 
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